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marble 


an essential 
note of refinement 
in school building 


There is no justification for excluding beauty from 
the purely functional requirements of the school. A school 
is for education, which involves not merely learning facts but 
the inculcation of taste in the arts, including architecture. Marble 
is unique in its ability to provide beauty. Yet it is also most 
economical because of its extremely low annual maintenance cost. 

The complete story is told in a profusely illustrated booklet 

“Modern School Building” available at no cost by writing 


Arthur H. Vandenberg Elementary School, Redford Township, Michigan; Architects: Giffels & Vallet, Inc., and L. Rossetti. Associated Engineers & Architects 
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OF AMERICA, INC. 
32 SOUTH FIFTH AVENUE MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 
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CHALKBOARD 


SETTING SYSTEM 
USING LOXIT PREFABRICATED 
CHALKBOARDS AND TACKBOARDS 


Eases Classroom Shortages 
by Giving Classrooms 
Greater Flexibility! 


With rapidly changing school room con- 
ditions and uses, the new Loxit Miracle 
Adjustable Chalkboard -Tackboard Set- 
ting System provides for the rapid and 


economical changing of chalkboard and 


tackboard heights above the floor to 
meet all student requirements from 
KINDERGARTEN TO COLLEGE. It 


is practical, safe, economical, easy to 


install and easy to use. Carpenters or 


VARIABLE 


maintenance men can change the heights 
of chalkboards—quickly, easily, effort- 
lessly—when the Loxit Miracle Adjust- 
able Chalkboard-Tackboard Setting 
System is used. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
COLLEGE 


VARIABLE 


Write today for 


literature and samples. 


eeacnat DRAWINGS SHOW THE SIMPLE BRACKETS H 
AX-91 WHICH HOOK INTO THE STANDARDS. ax-o1 


AX-91 PREFAB TACKBOARD 

Se TACKBOARD LOCKING AX-93 (OPTIONAL) 

i; = — =< 

BRACKET 

AX-93 

SY 

: CHANNEL (OPTIONAL) 

CH-9 


PREFAB 
CHALKBOARD 


BOTTOM 
BRACKET 

AX-93 | 

CHALKBOARD wind LOCKING 
—=]q 
AX-92 Additional Patents Applied For 
BRACKET CHANNELS ———> 

AX-92 CH.9 


LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC. 


1g 1217 W. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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for versatility of design 
and 
practical construction 


specify 
ATLAS 


PORCELO 


low cost 
BUILDING PANELS 


For low cost Curtain Wall construction, 
Atlas Porcelo Panels offer unlimited 
versatility in creative planning and design 
of all types of buildings. Architectural 
Porcelain Enamel is today’s trend for the 
future in new construction or renovation 
of the old. 


Porcelo Panels are available in a variety 

of standard or custom designs. 

Ultra-strong, yet lightweight. Porcelo 

is weather-resistant, corrosion-protected 

and fully insulated. 32 lifetime colors, gloss 
or semi-matte. Cost is low—erection fast 

and simple. 

Call your Atlas Distributor today! He is fully 
qualified to give you complete data on 
Porcelo Panels. Ask him, too, for your personal 
copy of the new Atlas Curtain Wall File 

for Architects. 


ATLAS 


One of four McDonnell Aircraft Corporation buildings 
for which Porcelo Panels were specified and installed. 
Architect: Harris Armstrong, St. Louis, Mo. 


PORCELAIN ERAME! | 


2020 North Broadway, St. Louis 6, Mo. 


PHONE: CHestnut 1-0577 
See our catalog in Sweet’s Architectural File 


THERE ARE PORCELO PANEL DISTRIBUTORS 
IN 26 STATES. CONSULT SWEET'S FOR LIST 
OR WRITE HOME OFFICE FOR NAME OF 
REPRESENTATIVE IN YOUR AREA. 
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call the 
HILLYARD 
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Maintaineer 


RAINED TECHNICAL SUPERVISION is all-im- 
portant to protect newly-laid floors dur- 
ing interior finishing—through clean-up 
and initial treatment. This is the service that 


” 


the Hillyard ‘“Maintaineer ©” renders when he 


acts, without charge, as your Job Captain. 


Under his guidance, the floor treatments you 
specify are applied to best bring out flooring 
beauty—to assure continuing client satisfaction 
with floors that hold their appearance, wear 


well, and are economical to maintain. 


The Maintaineer is not interested in merely 
selling drums of product. He comes to you as 
your own skilled consultant in a highly special- 
ized field. He will gladly survey the floors on 
your boards—discuss your objectives and prob- 
lems—recommend specialized treatment prod- 
ucts and methods of application. He serves as 
your Job Captain. After application, he follows 
up to help on any problem that may arise. 


His job has only begun when you specify. 


The Hillyard Maintaineer is 
"On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 
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wood FLOORS 
bad 


SEE OUR CATALOG 


IN SWEETS 
RCHITECTURAL 


OR WRITE FoR COPY 
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floors are taid. 


Floor Treatments 
are specialized.. 


resilient concrete 


SUPER SHINE-ALL © —for thorough clean-up prior to CEM-SEAL ®—seals moisture in new concrete for 
applying finish. Chemically neutral—will not damage complete, dense cure; seals out all stains; prevents 
any flooring. U/L approved slip-resistant. future dusting. Ends need for building poper, etc 
SUPER HIL-BRITE ®—self annealing, self - polishing Floor can be used in 4 hours 

water emulsion wox finish, mode of 100% prime SURFCOAT ® —heovy-duty finish, natural color. 

No. | Carnauba. Extra tough, elastic, long wearing COLORTONE ® —heavy-duty finish in choice of colors 
Deep gloss that buffs back ogain and again. Ends Note: either finish can be further protected by wox 
need for stripping. U/l approved slip-resistant. or dressing if desired 

SUPER HILCO-LUSTRE © —synthetic finish with extra 

measure of slip resistance. Rich gloss. Long wear. 

Non-tacky — easy to maintain. U/L opproved slip- 

resistant 


ood gymnasium 


WOOD PRIMER—penetroting seal thot fills wood TROPHY ® SEAl—penetrating seal that conditions 
cells, builds smooth, strong bose for finish. floor for a lighter, smoother, more durable finish 
STAR ® FINISH—extra tough, elastic, no-glore, non- TROPHY ® FINISH—smooth, hord, extra-light finish 
skid finish. Holds beautiful lustre in the floor with more than twice the weor of ony other gym 
SURFCOAT ® —heovy-duty seo! ond finish for indus- finish. No-glare, non-skid, non-rubber burning. U/L 
trial wood floors. opproved slip-resistont. 


terrazzo 


TERRAZZINE ®—seals moisture in new terrazzo for hard, dense cure; seals out all stains; prevents future dusting. Ends 
need for building paper, etc. Quick dry. 

SUPER ONEX-SEAL ®—brings out brilliont colors of the marble. Seals surface for longtime wear. Non-tracking. Ends 
need for waxing. 


DEPT. A-3 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. . passaic. N. J. + SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


Branches ond Worehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 


Practical specifying guides, with product information, Architect's specifications, and detailed step-by-step application instruc- 


tions for use by your contractor. Separate files for each type of floor. 
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From The AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
1735 New York Avenue N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


An Accounting System designed for your office 


Four years of intensive research by a Committee of the Institute has resulted in the completion 
of a Cost Accounting System which is adapted to the special needs of architectural offices. 


Heart of the System is 
the Book of Instructions, 
available with each of the offers; 
or sold separately 

at $5.00 per copy. In it are 

all the necessary instructions, 
along with samples 

of most of the forms, 
filled out as examples. 


The System can be purchased eo LON DOUBLE ACTING 
in three separate Offers. . CLOSER NO. GGG 
Each contains a year’s supply 
of forms. Full information 

on the contents 

of each Offer, 

and prices of individual forms, 
may be obtained upon request. 


@ OFFER NUMBER ONE 1%" x 
Includes instructions, poor 
Accounting Forms, Bs 

Owner-Contractor Forms, 
Binders, with names imprinted 
on Binders and Forms. 
$55.00 


HEIGHT 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


for LCN Overhead Concealed Door Closer Shown on Opposite Page 
The LCN Series 644-666 Closer’s Main Points: 

. Flap-free control for double-acting doors 

. Handles exterior doors of normal height up to 3’6” 

wide; interior doors to 4’0” 

. Power applied by a lever arm; in-swing and out- 
swing are adjustable separately 

Used for wood, metal or tempered glass doors hav- 
ing top members 1%” thick or more 

Pivots included. Hydraulic back-check. No special 
threshold needed. 


Complete Catalog on Request— No Obligation 
or See Sweet's 1958, Sec. 18e/La 


@ OFFER NUMBER TWO 


Includes Instructions, 
Accounting Forms, 
Owner-Contractor Forms. 
$31.50 


@ OFFER NUMBER THREE 


oo Ne 


Includes Instructions, 
Accounting Forms. 
$22.50 


LCN CLOSERS, INC., PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 


Canada: Lift Lock Hardware Industries, Ltd., Peterborough, Ontario 


Direct inquiries to: 
The American Institute of Architects 
1735 New York Avenue N.W., 

Washington 6, D.C. 
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LON CLOSERS, INC., PRINCETON, | 


"Modern Door Control by 


A MASON HOSP! 


VIRGINI 


A new development created through Armstrong research 
brings an entirely new concept of underfoot comfort and 
quietness to resilient floors. In addition, it makes possible 
the installation of new resilient floors over existing linoleum 
and other resilient floors in remodeling. 


Carrying the trade-marked name of Cushion-Eze Under- 
layment, this new Armstrong lining material for resilient floors 
consists of a cushioning layer of air-filled foam fused to a 
topping of felt. It provides a thick, springy cushion that ab- 
sorbs the impact of footsteps and reduces the sound of rolling 
equipment and dropped objects. In residential and other 
light construction, Cushion-Eze Underlayment also helps 
sound condition interiors by reducing noise transmitted 
through the floor to areas below. 

Cushion-Eze Underlayment can be specified for use on all 
types of suspended floors with linoleum, sheet vinyl Corlon, 
and Linotile. It is not recommended for on-grade or below- 
grade floors and is not recommended for use under asphalt 
tile, vinyl asbestos tile, homogeneous viny] tile, rubber tile, 
or cork tile. 

The foam construction of Cushion-Eze Underlayment ab- 
sorbs the movement of the boards in wood subfloors and 
tends to conceal minor irregularities in the subfloor. For 
these reasons, it takes the place of conventional lining felt 
and usually eliminates the need for a plywood or hardboard 
base. No special adhesives are required for the installation 
of Cushion-Eze Underlayment. 


Simplities maintenance 
Because Cushion-Eze Underlayment allows the flooring sur- 


Armstrong Cushion-Eze Underlayment adds extra “give” to resilient 
floors, makes them even more comfortable and quiet underfoot. 


New foam underlayment for resilient floors 
increases comfort, quiet, serviceability 


face to “give” gently under impact, it minimizes the possi- 
bility of dirt and grit being ground into the floor. Thus, re- 
silient flooring installed over Cushion-Eze Underlayment is 
easier to clean and more resistant to scratches and marring. 


Simplities remodeling 

Cushion-Eze Underlayment can be installed right over exist- 
ing suspended resilient floors, except asphalt tile and vinyl 
asbestos tile. Thus, it makes the replacement of many re- 
silient floors faster and less inconvenient than by traditional 
methods requiring the old flooring to be ripped up, sanding 
the subfloor, or nailing down hardboard. In remodeling, 
however, the existing resilient foor must still be firmly bonded 
to the subfloor. Before installing the new resilient floor with 
Cushion-Eze Underlayment, the surface of the existing floor 
requires only a light sanding to remove wax and dirt. 


Moderate cost 

The use of Cushion-Eze Underlayment adds relatively little 
to the cost of the resilient floor installation. It is considered 
an exceptional value for its increased comfort and quietness 
as well as for its contribution to lower maintenance costs. In 
remodeling, it can mean a real saving where the existing re- 
silient flooring need not be removed. 


(Armstrong 
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FLOOR DIVISION e LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Contractor for superstructure: 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 


Human Engineering guides design of 
award-winning research center 


The New Engineering Science Center of the Northrop 
Division of Northrop Aircraft, Inc., has recently been 
awarded top honors for beauty and utility of design 
by the Los Angeles Chapter of A.1.A. It was selected 
from more than 400 structures entered in this com- 
petition. Human engineering was the most important 
single factor that went into its design. The needs and 
comfort of the men and women who would work 
there were taken into consideration and the modular 
interiors were engineered to meet these needs. 


1350 Tons of Structural Steel were used in this build- 
ing which has 380,000 square feet of working space. 
All structural steel work was fabricated and erected 
by American Bridge, and field connections were made 
by bolting and welding. Erection was completed in 
three months. 


American Bridge 
Division of 


Contractor for substructure: 
Vinnel Company, inc., Hawthorne, Calif. 


Genera! Offices: 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Contracting Offices in: Ambridge - Atlanta - Baltimore - Birmingham - Boston - Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland - Dallas - Denver - Detroit - Elmira 
Gary - Houston - Los Angeles - Memphis - Minneapolis - New York - Orange, Texas - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Portland, Ore - Roanoke - St. Louis 
San Francisco - Trenton - United States Stee! Company, New York 


Architects and Engineers for project: 
Pereira & Luckman, Los Angeles and New York 


American Bridge has the know-how and experience 
to handle important jobs like this, and do it in record 
time. If you have a design problem involving the use 
of structural steel, get in touch with American Bridge. 


In the new Northrop Research Center are three build- 
ings. The smaller, one-story building in the left fore- 
ground is the cafeteria, which is capable of feeding 
800 persons every thirty minutes. 150 tons of struc- 
tural steel were used in its construction. The larger 
building contains a 6-story administrative tower and 
a wing which houses an ultramodern drafting room 
and a computer research center. The drafting room 
has one of the most extensive “‘shadow-free”’ lighted 
ceilings in the nation. This unit required 1,200 tons 
of structural steel. 


USS is a registered trademark 


United States Steel 
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ARCHITECTURE, 
YOU AND 


By Sig fried 


Giedion 


author of 


Space, Time and Architecture 
(over 30,000 copies sold to 
date) and Mechanization 
Takes Command. 


BUSINESS AND COMMUNITY CENTER FOR A GREAT CITY 


In this “diary” of the development of contemporary architecture and urban 
design, Sigfried Giedion presents his own views on the place of architecture in 
the public conscience. He develops a theory, in particular, that artists and the 
general public have been divided too long by a “ruling class” great in intellect 


but sadly lacking in visual understanding. 


He also discusses the “need for a new monumentality” in design, the impor- 
tance of “social imagination” and “spatial imagination” as an alternative to chaos, 
and the need for a close relation between art and architecture. This is a notable 
addition to Giedion’s other indispensable works on art, architecture, and urban 


planning. 


40 pages of illustrations. $5.00 


Through your bookseller, or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS vi 


79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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First Methodist Church, Hopkins, Minn. 
Architects: Armstrong & Schlichting, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tile Contractor: Drake Marble Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Romany:Spartan tile 


beauty to Minnesota church 


Tite Council of America 
The Producers’ Council, inc. 


Simplicity of line and imaginative blending 
of textures and color keynote the warm, 
friendly interior of the new First Methodist 
Church in Hopkins, Minnesota. To help achieve 
this dignified, yet colorful effect, the archi- 
tects chose Romany+Spartan small unit tile in 
subdued colors —plain for chancel floor and 


random pattern for sanctuary. 


lends serene 


3 
3 


No matter what your problem, indoors or out, 
there’s a Romany-Spartan tile to create exactly 
the right mood or effect. Be sure you're familiar 
with the complete line. If you'd like design 
help or more information, contact your nearby 
Romany -Spartan representative or write United 
States Ceramic Tile Company, Department 
J-16, Canton 2, Ohio. 


UNITED STATES CERAMIC TILE COMPANY © THE SPARTA CERAMIC COMPANY 
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The beat, beat, beat of waitresses’ feet 
can drum up trouble for a floor. It takes a 
smart specification to avoid it! Architects 
who search for the line with most resist- 
ance find it in Matico Tile. It resists stains, 
shrugs off soil and grease, cleans to a 
gleam with a wipe. The many leading 
architects who specify Matico for many 
different demanding jobs know the right 
angle on floors. Consider this finely styled 
floor tile for your next project, too. 


MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Houston, Tex.: Joliet, Long Beach, Cal.: Newburgh, N. Y. 


Rubber Tile Vinyl TiJle Asphalt Tile 
Vinyl-Asbestos Tile « Plastic Wall Tile 


Quality Controlled by 


MAIL = Mastic Tile Corp. of America, Dept. 12-5, Box 128, Vails Gate, New York 


Please send me complete specifications and full details on Matico Tile Flooring 


COUPON 
TODAY Name Address 
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SUPERVISORY DATACENTER#* 


First step toward centralized automation in buildings 


N' W IDEAS of major significance to building design 
are rare indeed. The Supervisory DataCenter 
panel is perhaps one of these. For by completely 
centralizing air conditioning control, it points the way 
to similar economies in the integration of many other 
mechanical functions. Conception, placement and 
installation of the DataCenter involve creative design 
factors that are of first concern to the architect. 

Your local Honeywell man has full details. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company 


Rendering at right shows how a non-technical 

receptionist, even while taking calls and receiving visitors, 
can oversee comfort in a building when Supervisory 
DataCenter is installed. A similar installation is in operation 
at the Hillyard Chemical Co., St. Joseph, Mo. DataCenter 
there designed by: Turnbull-Novak, Inc., Consulting Engineers 
Project supervised by Harlen E. Rathbun, AIA, Architect 
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Keep terrazzo floors beautiful for the life of your clients’ 
buildings. Proper sealing solves most maintenance and 
deterioration problems. Learn how Huntington Ter- 
razzo Seal helps assure long, trouble-free life. 


; his Man Knows how to protect Terrazzo 


KEEP IT BEAUTIFUL, SAFE AND EASY TO CLEAN 


One step now will help to keep your clients’ maintenance costs low 


—consult your Huntington Representative about proper protective sealing. 
He knows hard floors, and he knows finishing and maintenance. His expe- 
rience can be heipful to you because nearly all of his work deals with the 
» maintenance of institutional and industrial buildings. The problems of 


heavy traffic, special safety factors, or even undertrained maintenance help 


MAINTENANC are not new to him—he knows how to work with men and maintenance 
materials to get the most from each. With this experience behind him, he 
SANITATION is willing to job-captain the crew and advise and counsel in the proper 
methods and materials needed to finish any flooring material. 
ASK PRODUCTS Want to know more about this service? Then write today . . . find out how 
FOR valuable The Man Behind the Drum can be to you and your clients! 


| The Man Behind the Drum 
The experience gained from servic- 
ing more than 25,000 public floors HUNTINGTON <> LABORATORIES 


daily stands behind all Huntington INCORPORATED 
products and Huntington Repre- 
sentatives. Put it to work. Huntington, Indiana ¢ Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania * Toronto 2, Ontario 
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To fit your requirements for extra large roof openings 


When a building function calls for bringing bulky equipment or 
materials in or out, Bileo Type D double leaf scuttles do the job best. 
An aid to your planning, too, by eliminating or reducing the number 
of extra wide doors required in rooms and corridors below. 
Low and out of the sight line to complement your building design 
. easy to operate . . . economical . . . ruggedly built for long, 


troublefree service. 
Double Leaf Bileo engineers will be happy to assist you in the design and 


fabrication of the proper scuttle to solve special or unusual roof 


Roof Scuttles access problems. 


See our catalog 
in Sweets Architectural 
and Engineering Files 
or write for 
A.I.A. File No. 12P. 


Advanced design, finest materials and Effortless opening and closing of the 
careful attention to every detail by huge covers is made possible by the 
experienced craftsmen reflect in the right combination of tubular compres- 
quality of the finished product. sion spring operators. 


THE BILCO COMPANY, DEPT. 409, NEW HAVEN 5, CONNECTICUT 
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Memorial Unit—Grace-New Haven (Conn.) Community Hospital 


Here’s HOPE’S CUSTOM STEEL WINDOWS in 
an unusual application . . . over 2300 units of case- 
ment, projected and fixed sash in unbroken win- 
dow ribbons, uncluttered and pleasing to the eye. 
with the 


easily-con- 


Good planning has created rooms 
feeling of spaciousness and abundant, 
trolled, natural light. This, 


and easy cleaning from within benefit the patients 


draft-free ventilation 


For Further Information, 


Architect—Office of Douglas Orr; Contractor—The Dwight Building Company 


and the hospital staff alike. Architects specify 
Hope’s Custom Steel Windows to obtain the 
utmost freedom in planning and also to obtain 
superior quality for the owner. 

Hope’s extra strength and rigidity in structure 
and dependable mechanisms in operation offer 
durability that lasts the full life of the building 
with the least expense for maintenance. 


write for Bulletin 134 Al 


HOPE’S WINDOWS, INC., Jamestown, N.Y. 


_ THE FINEST BUILDINGS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD ARE FITTED WITH HOPE'S WINDOWS 


WINDOW WALLS | 
STEEL WINDOWS HAVE THE STRENGTH AND RIGIDITY THAT NO OTHER WINDOW CAN MATCH 
| 
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Have We Come of Age? 


BY THOMAS K. FITZ PATRICK, FAIA 


Dean of the School of Architecture 
University of Virginia 


Now WE ARE PAST THE MID-CENTURY and we 
have recently made a serious attempt to evaluate 
the profession of architecture in America as it now 
stands. The nature of architectural education has 
been examined and measured. The value of licens- 
ing procedures for architectural practice has also 
been critically reviewed in operation. At long last 
we have come of age as a profession in America 
and we have tried to assess our true value to our- 
selves and to the nation. Having done this, have 
we not reached the point where we should make a 
sincere and soul-searching evaluation of the architec- 
ture we have created in the immediate past and are 
now creating for the future? 

It is evident that there does not exist in this 
country at present a reasonable number of properly 
trained critics of architecture. Critical works of great 
brilliance appear all too infrequently and seldom 
receive the public attention they deserve. As a pro- 
fession we are failing in our duty to develop an in- 
formed public in this country. We have given virtu- 
ally no serious attention to this task in recent years 
and we must accept a certain responsibility for the 
lack of discrimination on the part of the lay public 
in its acceptance of much of the architecture we are 
now producing. Unfortunately this can also be 
said of most of the other creative professions in this 
country as well. 

What makes a good critic? Where do we find 
him? How is he trained? In a recent interview 
the eminent composer-conductor Leonard Bernstein 
developed answers to these questions for the musical 
profession. He feels it is of primary importance 
that the music critic have “ears to hear with.” These 
ears must be trained to interpret, without error, the 
musical works being evaluated. He must be sensi- 
tive to pitch and be able to separate aurally a voice 
or instrument in any musical group or orchestration. 
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Mr. Bernstein stated further that the good critic 
must maintain a sense of detachment and that the 
professional musician, successful or otherwise, is 
seldom a good critic. Finally, if the critical writing 
has merit, it can be of real help to the artist, com- 
poser, or conductor in improving his capacities as a 


creative person, and he sincerely searches for this 


help. 

To some degree similar capacities must be 
found in the critic of architecture. In addition, he 
must use virtually all of his perceptual senses to help 
him to interpret fully any work he is evaluating. 
Probably he should be detached from the profession 
of architecture since the practicing architect norm- 
ally develops prejudices which tend to distort clear 
and objective critical analysis. Obviously he must 
have a broad, penetrating, and intimate knowledge of 
the architecture which has been developed through- 
out man’s history. He must be a trained observer 
and possess the ultimate in keen critical judgment. 
Of utmost importance, he must develop rare literary 
talent to interpret the real essence of the architecture 
and convey this captured emotion to his audience 
with great clarity. In the preparation of a critical 
essay there is ever-present the danger of obscuring 
faulty or superficial judgment with a heavy fabric 
of verbal embroidery. 

Of particular significance is the fact that at least 
three universities are currently developing degree 
programs from which we may reasonably expect in- 
dividuals to emerge who have the potential to become 
expert in the art of criticism. Generally these pro- 
grams focus on major courses of study in the history 
and philosophy of architecture, enriched by educa- 
tion in observation and criticism through seminars, 
design programs, and evaluating procedures. There 
is reason to believe that such programs could provide 
the basic background to develop ultimately a sub- 
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stantial group of scholars and authorities in the field 
of architectural criticism. 

What then is the role of the journals of archi- 
tecture currently being published in this country? 
Should they assume the posture of the architectural 
critic? Generally the professional journals which 
are supported by advertising have been subjected to 
a good deal of unwarranted criticism and abuse 
from time to time. In all fairness the task of such a 
journal is primarily reportorial. Clear objective re- 
porting on current directions in architectural thought 
and performance is no easy chore at best. New and 
significant architectural projects demand continual 
search and advanced planning is a real necessity. 
Admittedly top-level journalistic and reportorial per- 
sonnel seem always to be in short supply. Critical 
writing under the limitations under which such 
journals must operate can hardly be truly objective 
and must of necessity be conditioned by the over- 
riding policy of the particular journal. It is only 
natural as a result, that the journals resort to an 
ever-expanding use of photographic reporting with 
major annotations. This is a poor substitute for 
descriptive writing and very often the photographic 
report of a building is extremely misleading. Such 
reporting suffers from half-truths and over-dramati- 
zation and presents at times a charming never-never 
world of complete absence of reality. The limita- 
tions of the camera present a constant kind of frus- 
tration. Another criticism which is leveled at such 
journals, generally accuses the editor of not telling 
the “real story” behind the building or of being un- 
willing to explore the obvious weaknesses and mis- 
takes which make the particular project less than 
significant. Again in all fairness, the task of the 
editor would be magnified enormously were he to 
pursue a righteous crusade of “exposure” and he 
would soon run out of repeat clients among his ar- 
chitectural associates. Whenever an editor has 
raised his lance in a crusade it has very often been 
a costly experience and at times disheartening. Faced 
with these apparent facts, must we take for granted 
that the architectural critic has no available outlet 
for his much-needed talents? 

Assuming that a reasonable number of archi- 
tectural critics could be trained to a degree that they 
might achieve significant stature as scholars in this 
field, is it not proper to feel that their talents would 
be used and their voices heard? If they were to ex- 
ert broad influence on public taste and opinion their 
efforts should not be confined to the architectural 
journals and the publications of the Institute. They 
must of necessity reach out to cover all kinds of 
publications and at all levels from the daily news- 
papers to the select quarterly. There is really no 


limit to good coverage if the wealth of talent needed 
could be realized. As professional architects we 
spend far too much time talking to our colleagues 
in an attempt to convince ourselves of our real 
worth to an untutored public. Could we develop an 
informed public there would be less need to explain 
and extoll our role in society. 

In a very particular way the trained critic would 
be enormously helpful to the architectural student, 
the embryo-architect. It is plainly evident that the 
architectural historian is once again coming into de- 
served prominence in architectural education. Our 
major architectural schools have done some sincere 
soul-searching in this regard in recent years and 
the results are heartening. Top history scholars have 
been sought out and found. New and experimental 
approaches are being developed in this teaching 
field and already this influence is becoming obvious. 
The purge of the past thirty years has run its course 
and the scholar once more emerges from his cave 
with an aura of appropriate distinction. The stu- 
dent listens to him now with trv. respect and ad- 
miration. He is no longer satisfied with the slick 
photographs and an Alice in Wonderland language. 
Contrary to public statements the architectural stu- 
dent is reasonably literate and he can and does read 
Sound architectural criticism presented with some 
brilliance would have a definite appeal for the seri- 
ous student. He is ready and eager for the challenge. 

It would be inappropriate at this time to dwell 
at length on the legal pitfalls surrounding the pub- 
lishing of critical essays on specific buildings. Pro- 
viding the author is a scholar and has achieved de- 
served prominence in this field and that furthermore 
his writing is devoid of malice or animosity, there 
would normally be no serious challenge of legal en- 
tanglements. Indeed the sincere practicing archi- 
tect, like the professional musician or composer, 
should be constantly searching for improvement in 
his talents as expressed in ultimate form. He would 
profit enormously from sound objective criticism 
since he himself is often too close to the matter 
creatively and loses the sharp perspective and focus 
so essential to the achievement of works of signifi- 
cance. 

As an immediate step this challenge of criticism 
could properly be taken up by the Journal of the 
Institute. This publication with its rapidly improv- 
ing characteristics could perform an outstanding 
service to the profession by assuming real leader- 
ship in this task. It would be enormously encourag- 
ing to the scholar, the teacher, the student, and, of 
course, the architect. For so long a time it has been 
needed. It would be most appropriate to begin now 
since at long last we have “come of age.” 
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The Forward Look 
in Architecture 


BY PHILIP N. YOUTZ, who has been a practicing architect 
Director of the Brooklyn Museum of Art, co-inventor of 
the Youtz-Slick lift-slab system, and is now Dean of the 


College of Architecture and Design at the University of Michigan. 


The article below is adapted from an address he delivered 


at the annual convention of the Michigan Society of Architects. 


D. RING THE LAST TWO DECADES, the architect has 
prospered. The harvest which he has reaped, how- 
ever, is modest in comparison with the wealth 
amassed by the manufacturer or the businessman. 
He has not received as much reward in dollars for 
his professional work as does the doctor or the 
lawyer. But he has been able to pay his bills, to en- 
large his office staff, and now and then to take his 
wife out to a good restaurant for cocktails and steak. 
It is hard to recall a time when architects generally 
have been so much in demand. 

What has been the effect of this success on the 
architect? In my opinion, it has been good for him! 
He has felt himself needed by his community and, 
strengthened by this encouragement, he has devoted 
all his powers to the production of better buildings. 
The standards of architectural design have risen, al- 
though he has had to work under pressure to turn 
out the drawings to control the growing volume of 
work. Not only are there many outstanding examples 
of his genius, but the average run-of-the-mill work 
from his offices is fresh and stimulating. Prosperity 
has brought out the full range of the architect’s pro- 
fessional skill and enriched the public with a great 
variety of admirably proportioned structures. These 
new buildings add greatly to both the esthetic and 
the economic capital of the country. 

Depending on whether you are a Republican 
or a Democrat, you are aware that this winter we 
have entered a period either of readjustment or of 
depression. Whichever of these conditions exists, 
neither of them is good for architecture or architects. 
The demand for quantity production, which our 
larger offices have enjoyed, is coming to an end, and 
we must depend on the small volume of work which 
the public regards as necessary even in hard times. 
This means a certain amount of involuntary leisure 
even though we inspect our dwindling numbers of 
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jobs daily. While this unfilled time cannot be de- 
scribed as a boon to architects, there are many things 
we can do to fill these unpaid hours, and make them 
profitable to us now and in months to come. 

Instead of office expansion, we must now strive 
to broaden our outlook and education, so that we 
develop our fullest professional powers. It is well 
for an architect to be a sensitive and imaginative de- 
signer, an experienced and sound structural man, a 
canny businessman, a good office manager, and a 
polished diplomat in negotiating with clients. But in 
addition to these few basic requirements, the archi- 
tect must create for himself a position of trust and 
power in his community. He cannot do this by 
reading a book on “How to Influence Capitalists and 
Develop Prospects.” though such a text might be 
useful. Leadership is an excellent thing but the 
question always arises, “Where are you going to 
lead?” To attract public confidence, the architect 
must understand the problems of his age and equip 
himself to help the public discover its own 
solution. 

Concretely, this means that the architect must 
study the industrial society in which we live, and 
familiarize himself with the intricate workings of its 
institutions. He must be able to sit down with the 
merchant and analyze the possibilities of a shopping 
center not only as an attractive example of architec- 
ture but as a means of distributing a forecastable 
volume of goods. He must know enough about 
transportation so that he can attract the mobile cus- 
tomer on wheels. His broad parking areas should 
not be blazing infernos of heat in summer and 
drifted arctic barrens in winter but be supplied with 
shade and windbreaks by judicious planting of trees 
in rows or groves. He must know how to talk 
money with the banker so as to demonstrate to him 
the earning power of his architectural products. 
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Does this mean that the architect ought to be a 
social psychologist, sociologist, economist, statis- 
tician, and politician as well as the artist who de- 
signs buildings? It may surprise you to hear that the 
answer is yes. Architects should know something 
about all these subjects, though individually they 
will probably have to limit themselves to some one 
of them. The education offered in schools and the 
skills experienced in offices, are merely the core of a 
liberal professional training. This core contains the 
seeds of the training. But to partake of the whole 
apple of knowledge, the designer of modern culture 
must broaden his outlook to the limit. He must take 
his rightful place among the managers of democratic 
society. For this responsibility it is not enough 
that he be the coordinator of his buildings; he must 
be a coordinator of his society. 


You MAY THINK | am conjuring up the image 
of the renaissance universal man. In this age of 
specialization it is becoming increasingly necessary 
to balance professional knowledge with a more gen- 
eral outlook. A leader must have a philosophy as 
well as a skill. This philosophy may be a practical 
working knowledge of emergent human values and 
social trends. Its function is to enable the thinker 
to extrapolate from the past and analyze the future. 
This kind of philosophy is a compass that points to 
the course which society is following. 

Let us attempt to apply this line of thought to 
some of the types of building likely to be in con- 
siderable demand even in a time of recession. Dur- 
ing such a period the production of children begins 
to decline at a somewhat later date than does the 
manufacture of other commodities. Moreover, the 
growth of children, once they are born, is little af- 
fected by economic stringency. So the demand for 
schools is certain to continue, unless we are willing 
to raise a generation of illiterates. 

The literature on school requirements is stu- 
pendous. We should cull from it what is fresh and 
significant. This select portion of educational writ- 
ing should be as familiar to the architect as to the 
educator. From this common stock of knowledge 
they must produce better schools—more economical, 
more effective in providing a setting for learning, 
more flexible in case changes and additions are 
needed. The school architect should prepare him- 
self to think as an educator. 

Architects with experience have already dis- 
covered the need for research in the social fields 
covered by their practice. This requirement may 
seem a strenuous one to assume on top of other 
professional demands. But it is encouraging to re- 
call that the most successful architects have always 


gathered considerable information of this kind and 
incorporated it into their designs. In our college 
professional courses students are assigned library 
reading for a week or fortnight on each particular 
problem before they begin their design sketches. 
The lawyer in preparing an important case studies 
all the legislation, all the records, and all the data 
on earnings which may affect his client. The archi- 
tect who would master his subject must find time to 
do the same thorough research, before he begins to 
think of a spatial expression for his ideas. 

Last fall the Reader's Digest published an 
article under the title, “Do School Pupils Need Costly 
Palaces?” All school architects would agree with 
all taxpayers in recommending intelligent economy 
in school design. A white elephant or a palace is a 
bad recommendation for a professional man! But 
the architect has no use for shoddy work likely to 
prove expensive to maintain and impossible to en- 
large to meet growing needs. How much money 
should a community spend on a school project? The 
answer differs in various parts of the country, but 
the school architect tries to balance present require- 
ments and probable needs in the immediate future, 
with the realities of the community budget. He sub- 
mits to the school board comparative costs and 
points out items on which they can economize. Ex- 
perience teaches the designer of schools ways to 
eliminate waste space, to simplify construction and 
to incorporate economy both in first cost and ulti- 
mate cost. At the same time the architect strives 
to maintain high standards so that the students and 
teachers may benefit by the best space arrangement, 
lighting, color, sanitation, heating and cooling, and 
most important of all, enjoy imaginative surround- 
ings which will contribute to creative learning. The 
taxpayer in most communities relies on the architect 
to help develop a sound financial program as well as 
a school building of distinction. Such architectural 
service requires knowledge far beyond structural 
and visual design. 

The architect who enters the field of college and 
university design again finds himself in the deep 
waters of educational theory. Until recently most 
institutions of higher learning sought architecture 
that recalled the classic past. But recently they 
have turned from lithic Latin to the architectural 
vernacular of our century. With this change has 
come a new demand on architecture. A building no 
longer serves simply to support ivy, or as a monu- 
ment summoning up past memories, or a means of 
separating space. Today the college president ex- 
pects a building to be an active educational instru- 
ment. He is interested in what a building does as 
well as in how it looks. The designer of such a 
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modern structure must himself assume the role of 
an educator. He is dealing not with static forms 
but with dynamic buildings that contribute an im- 
portant part to the educational process. 

To prepare for a university job, the architect 
needs to learn the outlines of modern educational 
theory. What is a university? Today we find that 
the answer to this question is evolving from year 
to year and from institution to institution. One uni- 
versity builds its undergraduate library so that stu- 
dents may read beside the stacks and find the books 
they need within arm’s reach. Another school em- 
phasizes laboratory experience for all students. A 
few still believe that bigger stadiums and gymnasiums 
and swimming pools are the answer to all problems. 
The architect must find into which category his 
client’s institution fits, or whether he is expected to 
produce structures which will miraculously fulfill all 
these contrasted functions at once. 

The easiest type of house to design is the 
mansion where cost is a minor consideration. But 
with high income taxes few of these opportunities 
are open at the present time. The demand today is 
for medium and low cost homes. More and more 
the public is becoming dissatisfied with conventional 
“developments.” The square miles of small box- 
like houses, all with picture windows and breezeways 
and two-car garages, no longer appeal to buyers as 
they did a decade ago. There is an urgent need for 
a new housing formula. Is there merit in the British 
idea of adding not more than fifty or a hundred 
houses to an existing village, taking care to avoid 
changing its traditional charm? Should we build 
multiple dwellings to greater height and gain space 
by living in towers set among shady parks or farm 
lands? Or shall we count on an exodus from the 
city of both offices and homes in new business com- 
munities? Should factories be set in parks ringed 
with pleasant cottages for the workers and served by 
shopping and recreational facilities? 


No ONE KNOWS the answers to these questions 
but the architect is the thinker who must ultimately 
Some of these the public 
may reject, some, home hunters will welcome. To 


propose their solutions. 


analyze social needs for shelter and security and 
happiness means a profound study of human be- 
havior and development. Certainly the concept of 
the separate house with a blue spruce or a Japanese 
cherry on its front lawn, is wasteful of space. If 
the street number becomes disattached from such a 
house it is impossible to distinguish it from a thou- 
sand others. Indeed, without the street number a 
man might confuse his house with that of someone 
else and find himself living with a strange woman and 
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annoyed by some other man’s children without ever 
being aware of how this accident happened! 

These days we have leisure to return to the old 
headache of housing and to try to offer a more 
rational answer than the existing scene reveals. We 
are quite aware that the small town solutions that 
served us in our earlier days fail to solve our metro- 
politan requirements. Housing that is not kept up 
to date produces slums. Slum clearance is costly 
whether the people are moved or given better shel- 
ter. It is time we took another look at this situa- 
tion. Our equipment for searching such an answer 
must be statistical studies of population growth, as 
well as the designer's sketches and layouts. In short, 
in order to cope with this often-worked-over prob- 
lem, we need a wider knowledge of society. 

One of the encouragements to the designer is 
the opportunity in church architecture. Throughout 
the country congregations are building new places 
in which to worship and meet together. There seems 
to be a certain theological change in all denomina- 
tions. Religion has become a cheerful type of activity 
best carried out in sunny surroundings. The audi- 
toriums are flooded with light. The parish houses 
are above ground instead of in crypts or basements 
under the earth. The church appears to be evolv- 
ing toward a community center for use seven days 
a week. The architect must absorb this new theology 
and develop a new set of designs for sun worship- 
pers, or at least for audiences which enjoy light 
more than the dim interiors once associated with 
religion. 

The church architect must know both the tradi- 
tions and the contemporary expression of the various 
faiths. In this field architecture has always been 
both a symbol and shelter. A good deal of freedom 
exists today in the interpretation of the ritual phase 
of religion but for that very reason it is important 
that the architect be enough of a student to join with 
the minister or priest or rabbi in selecting the design 
elements from the past which should be retained. 
Both the architect and the congregation need to meet 
together often to be sure that the resulting building 
offers the proper hospitality to their faith. 

During this recession period we will continue 
to design a variety of essential institutions, hospitals, 
laboratories, airports, and many others. Our ability 
to cope successfully with them will depend less on 
the current formula, than on the enlarged conception 
of their functions which we are able to develop. This 
kind of fundamental social thinking requires scholar- 
ship and reflection. We might take a cue from 
another artist, the actor. Before he takes a new 
part, he goes through the daily routine of the charac- 
ter. He studies an imaginary life of the man and 
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fits himself into that biography. There is a differ- 
ence, however. The parts which we must fill are 
real. We are faced not with a stage situation but 
with a society that is changing so dramatically and 
so rapidly that it has outgrown its old architectural 
environment. The laboratories and hospitals and 
airports which we produce today have no close proto- 
types in the past. 


I: YOU LOOK UP the Policy Statements of The 
American Institute of Architects, made at its Cen- 
tennial Convention, you will find that the points 
stressed here from the educational standpoint are 
those presented in these documents. But the AIA 
program goes somewhat beyond the suggestions in 
this paper. To quote, “The American Institute of 
Architects maintains that its members have an obli- 
gation to bring appropriate architectural services and 
the benefit of their professional competences into the 
whole field of urban renewal, community and re- 
gional planning.” The modern planner is descended 
from architectural parentage. Though today his pro- 
fession has specialized on larger spatial relations, the 
bond between architect and planner remains very 
close. Planning has opened up an immense new 
field where the two types of architect may collab- 
orate to mutual advantage. Since the client in the 
case of planning is usually a town, city, county, or 
state government, the job of programming these 
larger area relations can go forward even when pri- 
vate clients have to curtail their expenditures. In- 
deed a depression has always proved a more favor- 
able period for the planning, than for the building 
division of architecture. 
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between February 27, 


Whether the route taken is through association 
with the planner or through a study of the com- 
munity in depth, the modern architect finds his 
largest opportunity as a leader in social advance. 
His bread and butter may be the individual building, 
but his outlook must be broad enough to encompass 
the entire area and social order of which his build- 
ing is a focal point. The architect thus becomes an 
ecologist concerned with the economic and other 
social relations of the total human environment. By 
thus expanding his own horizon he can help to guide 
the community which he serves and assures his in- 
dividual client that his particular building will be in- 
tegrated with its social context. 

As the architect becomes a learned student of 
society, he may confidently expect to gain insights 
into the cultural needs of our industrial system. 
These requirements, he is able to translate into con- 
venient order and esthetic form because he is a de- 
signer and artist. This ability to objectify the solu- 
tion of a social problem into a physical pattern that 
has unity and strength is the gift of the architect to 
his time. While commercial values rise and fall 
on the crests and valleys of inflation and deflation, 
art values abide. Society’s investment in architec- 
ture endures and enriches our living when other 
values have decayed. This is the secret of older con- 
tinents such as Europe. Her buildings are many 
of them ancient and obsolete. But each year they 
attract thousands of money-spending tourists who 
delight in viewing them and enjoying their design. 
Though the architect may become a scholar his 
prime duty still remains to create an industrial Amer- 
ica that is humanistic and imaginative and beautiful. 
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From the 


Executive Director’s Desk: 


Tu CONTROVERSY WHICH HAS ENSUED from the 
proposal to extend the East Front of the Capitol has 
been tinged with an acrimony to which distortion 
and misunderstanding have made their contribution. 
It is time to set the record straight. 

First of all, the position of The American In- 
stitute of Architects should be clearly stated. Tradi- 
tionally, The American Institute of Architects has 
been opposed to changing the East Front of the 
Capitol, believing that the East Front is architec- 
turally meritorious as it now stands and convinced 
that it has come to be so indelible a part of the 
American scene and enjoys such historical signifi- 
cance that altering it would cause serious hurt to 
many, many people in the profession and outside the 
profession. Recent comments in the press and re- 
ports from all over the country have confirmed the 
Institute’s belief. 

Some years ago when it became necessary to 
rebuild the White House, representatives of The 
American Institute of Architects urged the President 
of the United States, Harry S$. Truman, to maintain 
the outward form of the White House, which the 
public had come to love and know, even realizing 
that the retention of this form would increase the 
cost of the operation. Suffice it to say that the Pres- 
ident of the United States needed no urging, for he 
himself was then convinced on his own of the sacred 
respect in which the outstanding monuments of our 
federal government are held by the people. It is 
believed that the Capitol enjoys possibly the highest 
prestige as a monument of any structure in this land, 
not even excepting Faneuil Hall in Boston or Inde- 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia. 

The American Institute of Architects reaffirmed 
its position in three successive conventions. In 1955 
by the following resolution in Minneapolis: 

“RESOLVED, That The American Institute of 

Architects, in Convention assembled, register 

with the Congress its strongest opposition to 

the alterations of the external form of the Na- 
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Protograph by Van Tassel 
tional Capitol and urge the Congress to preserve 
intact the authenticity and integrity of the Capi- 
tol as the Nation's greatest historic monument, 
and be it further 
“RESOLVED, That The American Institute of 
Architects offer its services to the Congress 
through a Committee of distinguished and un- 
biased architects who would advise as to how 
to obtain more space without sacrificing these 
priceless historic values.” 

By the following action taken in 1956 in Los 
Angeles: 

“The considerable public interest in the pro- 
posed alterations to the East Front of the Capi- 
tol led the Board of Directors into further 
consideration of these alterations. It was con- 
cluded that the action taken at the 1955 con- 
vention expressed the Institute’s viewpoint ap- 
propriately. The Board recommends that at- 
tention be focused on the overall development 
of the East Plaza.” 

The 1956 Convention in Los Angeles approved 
the foregoing Board action. 

And the following resolution adopted in 1957 
at the Centennial Celebration of The American In- 
stitute of Architects held in Washington, D. C.: 

“RESOLVED, That The American Institute of 
Architects convened for their Centenary Cele- 
bration reaffirm their conviction that the East 
Front of the National Capitol, the outstanding 
architectural heritage of the American people, 
should be preserved in its present form and 
position in accordance with the considered 
views of the majority of informed architectural 
opinion.” 

The officers who conduct the sessions of the 
conventions of The American Institute of Architects 
have never prohibited expressions of opposition to 
a resolution which has been offered on the floor of 
the convention, nor have administrations of the In- 
stitute ever attempted to stifle opposition. At the 
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three foregoing conventions not a single person pre- 
sented an argument in opposition to the resolutions 
as offered. 

The American Institute of Architects, its ad- 
ministration and officers and staff have, therefore, 
no alternative but to accept the thrice affirmed ex- 
pression of opinion of the Institute as their mandate. 
It has been charged that those entrusted with the 
implementation of Institute actions and policies have 
far exceeded their prerogatives. Recently they have 

een told by the architects for the extension that all 
that was expected of them was “to present a dignified 
statement.” (This would seem to be a naive sugges- 
tion. ) 

The Institute has so increased in power and 
prestige that it has become a forceful organization. 
It has established itself as the voice of the profession 
and made that voice heard. The officers and staff 
of the Institute are guilty only of speaking with firm- 
ness and clarity in supporting and enforcing its poli- 
cies as the voice of the organized profession. 

It has been stated that the action of the con- 
vention of the Institute was not unanimous. The 
record does not support that contention. 

The procedures of the Institute are governed 
by the by-laws and Rules of the Board. Its opera- 
tion is not too dissimilar to that of the Congress 
of the United States. When the convention speaks, 
the Institute speaks. Now the Institute wants to 
make one point perfectly clear. It is not opposed to 
any of its members. It is not criticizing them or con- 
demning them. To the contrary, The American In- 
stitute of Architects believes that the architect Con- 
sultants to the Commission—Mr. Shepley, Mr. Har- 
beson and the late Mr. Arthur Brown, Jr.—are and 


were three of our most distinguished members. The 
architects engaged by the Commission are outstand- 
ing men of high experience and competence. No 


Awake and Sing of Many Things 


Fission- y, fusion-y, isotope- ius 


criticism has been leveled at them. In their report 
of August 19, 1957, to the Architect of the Capitol, 
Messrs. Harbeson, Shepley and Gilmore D. Clarke 
(who became a Consultant after the death of Mr. 
Brown) said: 

“It was agreed between your Consultants and 

the Architect of the Capitol that the question 

whether or not to move out the East Front 
would not be a matter for discussion as this had 
been decided already by an Act of the Congress. 

Your Consultants are therefore concentrating 

on the problem of how best to accomplish the 

will of the Congress within the limitations im- 

posed by the Act in ways that will be least detri- 

mental to the beauty and majesty of the East 

Front.” 

The Smith-Clark Bill (S.2883) which the In- 
Stitute is supporting, would repeal existing legisla- 
tion requiring the East Front to be moved. The ar- 
chitects thus would enjoy complete latitude and the 
exercise of discretion without the restriction under 
which they have been obliged to work. 

The Institute is opposed to the idea of changing 
the East Front of the Capitol. The Institute would 
hope that the very considerable talents of the archi- 
tects and the architect advisors can be brought to 
the benefit of the Capitol in a way which and in an 
area which the Institute could happily support. This 
is not dictation of design. This is opposition to an 
idea and an expression of hope that such improve- 
ments to the Capitol that may be needed can be ac- 
complished without offense to any citizens of this 
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Folk could do with the scope of Gropius. 

The pennywise practical’s inert 

But the soul can fly free with the sweep of Sert, 
Fulfilling mere function’s slavish duty. 

Here’s to a shameless Stone-y beauty. 

You know what Marcel Breuer’s brewing? 
Charm! Any harm in what he’s doing? 

On with Saarinen-ish search for light. 

No one way is ever Wright! 


ELISE JERARD 


May 
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What Kind of Office? 


BY CLINTON H. COWGILL, FAIA 
AND W. IRVING COUSINS, JR., AICPA 


Mr. Cowgill, Professor Emeritus of Virginia Polytechnic Institute, is 
author of several books and is currently serving as Editor of the new 
“Handbook of Architectural Practice’ shartly to be published. Mr. 
Cousins is a partner of Casbarian & Cousins, auditors of the AIA 
and consultants for Standardized Accounting for Architects. The 


article has been reviewed by the Institute’s Legal Counsel, John T. 


Carr Lowe. 


Unoer CURRENT HIGH FEDERAL INCOME TAX 
RATES, it is worth-while for many architects to con- 
sider which of various possible types of organization 
is most desirable for their offices. The 1956 Sur- 
vey of Office Practice, conducted by the Institute 
indicates that more than half (54%) of architec- 
tural offices are proprietorships, 43% are partner- 
ships, and only 3% are corporations. 

A working organization of any size may be or- 
ganized as a proprietorship. While it is normal for 
a proprietor to carry all of the legal responsibility 
and keep the profits which accrue, both responsi- 
bility and profits may be shared with employees in 
accordance with their contributions and as set out 
in written agreements. 

A partnership may have any number of partners 
(exceeding one) and partnership agreements may 
provide for certain partners to assume liability for 
certain aspects of practice—as for example, engi- 
neering—for the other partners. Also there may be 
various classes of partners with different degrees of 
responsibility and authority. If most of the perma- 
nent members of a working organization are part- 
ners, the group is similar in some respects to a co- 
operative, in which profits are given to the workers. 
This type of organization has a strong emotional ap- 
peal for many architects, but it may have definite 
disadvantages. 

In the states which permit architects to or- 
ganize as corporations, the company may be wholly 
owned by its proprietor or by any number of princi- 
pals. It should be a limited corporation, and all 
officers should be registered architects. The com- 
pany may be split into a number of corporations, 
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each for a specific purpose; as for example (1) for 
the general practice of architecture, (2) for the pro- 
duction of contract documents, and (3) to provide 
an office building. A very large office might even 
set up a separate corporation for the practice of en- 
gineering in connection with its projects. 

If it were desired to gain some of these ad- 
vantages and still cultivate the personal and profes- 
sional aspects of practice, a proprietorship or part- 
nership could set up corporations (where permitted 
by law) for some of the purposes mentioned above. 
Thus it may be possible to do the “impossible”— 
capture the advantages of proprietorships, partner- 
ships, and corporations. 

Before entering into contractual relations with 
those with whom one works, it is prudent to consult 
a lawyer and a Certified Public Accountant; but 
many factors should be considered other than tax 
advantages, and before calling in a tax specialist, the 
making of simple arithmetical calculations such as 
those that follow, may lead to some tentative con- 
clusions. For the needed data it may be necessary 
to review the office accounts for past years in order 
to determine the expected future average gross com- 
pensation to be received by the office, the various 
elements of cost, and the total profit. Whether or 
not reserves have been accumulated in the past, 
definite plans for doing so should be made effective 
without further delay. Also, as may be seen from 


the calculations which follow, an approved plan pro- 
viding for employee retirement benefits is advantage- 
ous. It not only encourages thrift and gives stability 
to the organization, but it also may reduce the total 
of taxes paid by employees. 
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In making comparisons of the different types 
of organizations, the welfare of employees as well 
as principals should be considered. Considered 
coldly, it may be recognized that (1) a sharing of 
profits may be a more effective means of holding 
valued employees than increasing salaries, and (2) 
funds placed in a retirement plan may be even more 
effective than the same amount paid in cash. 

To illustrate these points, suppose an architect 
with nine valued permanent employees, has been 
paying salaries as indicated in Column 2 of Table 
I and that from his total compensation there 
has resulted an annual profit of $53,750. _ If 
the office were reorganized as a firm with ten part- 
ners, and this annual profit were distributed in pro- 
portion to salaries as indicated in Column 3, then 
the income of each would be as given in Column 4. 
Before distribution of profits, reserves equal to 8% 
of salaries are deducted. (This percentage should 
vary for each project, being higher for those for 
which the indirect expense is low in relation to di- 
rect expense, and vice versa.) The percentage used 
for this example is for an average ratio of 70 to 100. 
The amounts deducted, and the income after reserves 
for each person are given in columns 5 and 6. 
Amounts set aside for retirement, equal to 10% of 
income after reserves, and amounts to be withdrawn 
by each partner are given in columns 7 and 8. 


Finally, for Case A, in which most of the working 


group are partners, the taxable income of each 
partner and his Federal income tax are computed 
in accordance with current U.S. Treasury instruc- 
tions, and the results are given in Column 9. For 
these calculations, it is assumed that each partner 


is married and files a joint return with four income 
tax exemptions, with other itemized deductions equal 
to 10% of his gross income. No tax deductions 
may be made by partners for amounts paid into the 
retirement plan. 

Now, for Case B, instead of taking his em- 
ployees in as partners, Mr. A continues his proprie- 
torship, distributes profits as for the partnership, and 
works out an agreement with each employee setting 
out legal responsibilities to be assumed. The tax- 
able income of each employee is smaller than for 
Case A because payments into the retirement fund 
are deducted. Unfortunately for him, the proprietor 
can not deduct his payments into the retirement 
fund from his income for tax purposes. The taxes 
to be paid are on the amounts to be withdrawn 
(Column 8), and are as indicated in Column 10 of 
Table I. The proprietor pays taxes on amounts 
reserved. While taxes must be paid by employees 
on pensions received after retirement, these are gen- 
erally negligible as compared to taxes on income re- 
ceived during the productive years. With the firm 
organized as in Case B, the total of Federal income 
tax payments is $2207 less than in Case A. 

The same office, reorganized as a corporation, 
is analyzed as Case C. Each employee (including 
Mr. A) is taxed on the amounts to be withdrawn 
(Column 8), and the corporation is taxed on 
amounts reserved. The taxes to be paid by each 
individual are as given in Column 11 of Table 
I. The taxes against the corporation as indicated 
are based upon the scheduled revised rates of 25% 
on the first $25,000 and 47% on the remainder. 
Present rates are 30% and 52%. 


TABLE I. 


Income 
4 5 


Salary Profit 
2 3 


Reserved Balance 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX 
Case A Case B 
Retirem’t Withdrawn Part’p Prop’r 
6 7 s 9 10 


Case C 
Corp. 


$12,000 $ 7,540 
11,000 7,000 
10,000 6,450 
10,500 6,450 

9,500 5,910 
7,500 4,850 
8,500 5,380 
6,000 3,760 
5,500 3,205 
5,500 3,205 


880 
800 
840 
760 
600 
680 
480 
440 
440 


18,000 
16,450 
16,9560 
15,410 
12,350 
13,880 

9,760 

8,705 

8,705 
Corporation 


$ 19,540 $ 960 $ 18,580 $ 1,858 $ 16,722 


3,676 $ 5,475 $ : 
3,260 2.581 
2,842 2,272 
2.977 2,369 
2,582 2,061 
1,866 1,486 
2,224 1,756 
1,324 1,046 
1,116 865 
1,116 865 


15,408 
14,085 
14,499 
13,185 
10,575 
11,880 
8.352 
8,439 
8,439 


17,120 
15,650 
16,110 
14,650 
11,750 
13,200 

9,280 

8,265 


8,265 826 


Totals 


$86.000 $55,750 $139,750 $6,880 $132,870 $13,286 $119,584 


22,983 $20,776 $19,936 
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TABLE II. Case D: 


AMOUNT FOR EACH: 


Person Salary Profit Income 
1 2 3 4 


ARCHITECTURAL PROPRIETORSHIP AND PRODUCTION CORPORATION 


Reserved 


FEDERAL 
INCOME 
TAX 
Balance Total 
6 9 


Retirem’t Withdrawn 
7 8 


5 


A $ 6,000 
B 5,500 
Cc 5,000 
5,250 
1,750 
3,750 21% 1,962 
1.250 


3,000 


5,595 
3,940 


3,551 


$ 


$12,580 
1,844 
1,606 
1,689 
1,476 
1,054 
1,265 
719 
599 


599 


$2,085 
681 
621 


$18,760 
6,129 


5,591 


180 
180 
100 
420 
380 
300 
340 
240 
220 


220 


$20,845 
6,810 
6,212 
6,442 
5,847 


2,998 


Corporation 


860 


Totals $43,000 


$3,440 


$66,435 $24,291 


Now let us suppose that Mr. A decides that he 
will continue to carry the entire legal responsibility 
for the organization a few years longer. Since he 
would be required to assume all possible losses, he 
will retain 50% of profits, but will distribute 50% * 
to the others as bonuses in proportion to their sal- 
aries. For Table II, on this page, it is assumed 
that Mr. A sets up a proprietorship for architectural 
practice and a corporation for the production of con- 
tract documents. All salaries are divided between 
the two units in accordance with time card data, 
but for this study, it is assumed that salaries are the 
same for each division. In Column 2 are the salary 
amounts allotted to each unit. Fifty per cent of dis- 
tributed profits are assumed to be from the proprie- 
torship and fifty per cent from the corporation. The 
amounts from each are given in Column 3, and the 
total income of each individual under this plan is 
given in Column 4. The amounts reserved out of 
profits of each organization before distribution are 
given in Column 5, and the income after reserves 
for each individual are given in Column 6. Ten per 
cent of each of these balances is to be paid into a 
retirement plan as indicated in Column 7, and re- 
mainders to be withdrawn by each are given in 
Column 8. The Federal income tax to be paid by 
each person on his income from the proprietorship 
and the corporation are given in Column 9. As an 
employee of the corporation, Mr. A may deduct his 
payments under the retirement plan. 

The total of Federal income taxes under each 


* Many profit sharing plans distribute smaller ratios of 
the profits 
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of the plans are as follows: 


Differential 
$19,936 — 


—$ 840 
9 207 


—$1,308 
$4,355 


Total Tares Amount 


1. Case C, Corporation,— 

2. Case B, Proprietorship,— $20,776 

3. Case A, Partnership,— 22,983 

1. Case D, Prop. and Corp.,—$24,291 
Case C—Case D, 


Income After Taxes is given in the table below 
for each individual: 


Partner- Prop. and 
ship Corp. 
Case A Case D 


$15,864 $30,465* 

14,740 10,414 
13,608 9,576 
13,973 9,905 
12,828 9,048 
10,484 7,338 
11,656 8,195 
8.436 5,941 
7,589 5,397 
7,589 5,397 
2,580 


Proprie- 
torship 
Case B 


Corpo- 
ration 
Case C 


$13,807 $19,985 
12,827 12,827 
11,813 11,813 
12,130 12,130 
11,124 11,124 
9,089 9,089 
10,124 10,124 
7,306 7,306 
6,574 6,574 
6,574 6,574 
5,160 


Corporation 


“If the income of the corporation is added to that of 
Mr. A, his income after taxes becomes $18,967 under 
Case C and $33,045 under Case D. 


| 
645 5,797 * 
585 5,262 
1,662 166 1,196 
5.255 525 1,730 
H 940 3,700 370 3,330 
I 2,750 801 3,331 333 
J 2,750 801 3,551 3,331 333 2,998 
= 
7 
i Person 
A 
B 
I 
) 
| 223 
F 2 
G 
H 
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The incomes of everyone except A look good 
under Case A, the partnership, because they share in 
the accumulated reserves. 


Expendable Income for each individual under 
each plan is given below: 


Proprie- Partner- Prop. & 
torship ship Corp. 
CaseB CaseA Case D 


Corpo- 
ration 
Person Case C 
A $13,807* $11,247 $13,046 $24,940 
12,827 12,827 12,148 10,414 
11,813 11,813 11,243 9,576 
12,130 12,130 11,522 9,905 
11,124 11,124 10,603 9,048 
9,089 9,089 8,709 7,33 
10,124 10,124 9,656 
7,306 7,306 7,028 
6,574 6,574 6,323 
6,574 6,574 6,323 
5,160 


Corporation 


While the tax levied against the entire person- 
nel of the office, organized as a corporation, is only 
about 4% less than as a proprietorship, the tax ad- 
vantage of the proprietorship over the partnership 
is around 10%. The company divided into a pro- 
prietorship and a corporation pays between 5% and 
6% more tax than the partnership and nearly 22% 
more than the single corporate organization. 


FIGURE 1 


The combination proprietorship and corpora- 
tion is advantageous for Mr. A and disadvantageous 
for the others because of the smaller proportion of 
profits distributed to the others. 

The totals for the office, of income after taxes 
and expendable income for each of the plans, are 
given below. 

Some advantage might result from the estab- 
lishment of a second corporation, wholly owned by 
Mr. A, for the purpose of providing building space. 
It would be most advantageous if heating, air con- 
ditioning, lighting, furniture and equipment, and 
landscaping and its maintenance were provided by 
this corporation. Rent would be paid to this cor- 
poration by the proprietorship and the other cor- 
poration out of allowances for indirect expense. Any 
profits from operating this plant would be taxable 
at 25%, but probably would not be subject to the 
corporation surtax. If, instead of setting up a build- 
ing corporation, the plant were provided by either 
the architectural proprietorship or the corporation 
for production, the operation of the plant might 
result in a decrease in total expense (equal to a part 
of the rent being paid), and an increase in taxable 
profits. The resulting increase in taxes would prob- 
ably be larger than the amount of taxes on the profits 
of the building corporation. Expenditures for plant 
are sometimes influenced by a desire to justify high 
accumulated reserves. It should not be surmised 
that the relative desirability, tax-wise, of the differ- 


* Including the income of the corporation, Mr. A’s total 
income becomes $18,967 under Case C and $27,520 
under Case D. 


Corporation 
Case C 


Proprietor 
Case B 


Partnership 
Case A 


Split 
Case D 


Expendable 
Plus Retirement 
Plus Reserved 

After Taxes 
Plus Taxes 

Total 
Plus Retirement 

Total 
Less Taxes 

Balance‘) 
Less Restricted‘ 

Balance 


$106,528 


$106,528 
19,936 
$126,464 
13,286 
$139,750 
19.936 
$119,814 
20,166 
$ 99,648 


$ 98,808 
1,858'*) 
6,880 

$107,546 
20,776 

$128,322 
11,428'" 
$139,750 
20,776 
$118,974 
20,166 
$ 98,808 


$ 96,601 
13,286 
6,880 
$116,767 
22,983 


$139,750 


$139,750 
22,983 
$116,767 
20,166 
$ 96,601 


$ 98.73 
2.085" 
3,440'" 

$104,256 

24,291 
$128,547 
11,203" 
$139,750 
24,291 
$115,459 
20,166 
$ 95,293 


‘a) Retirement payment of the proprietor only; payments of the others are in (c) and (d) below. 
‘») Amount reserved for the proprietorship only; reserves for the corporation are included in expendable income. 
However, Mr. A. can not withdraw his share of reserves without paying additional tax. 


‘©) Retirement payments of employees. 
‘4) Amount of total income after payment of taxes. 


‘e) Sum of amounts set aside for retirement and amounts reserved. 
‘f) Amount intended for unrestricted use by individuals and corporation. 
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ERAL TAXES 


Individual Income Tax for married man 


and other deductions 
equal to 10% of income 


Tax on profits of a Corporation 


me Tax on taxable income 


FIGURE 2 


ent types of offices is always as shown by these stud- 
ies. The answer for each situation, however, may 
be indicated by some such studies as those reported 
herein. 
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Figures 1 and 2 indicate the approximate 
amounts of Federal income taxes payable on incomes 
up to $150,000 (1) by a proprietor with three de- 
pendents (4 exemptions) and with other itemized 
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salary. Read horizontally from the figures for in- 
come at the left until the proper curve is intercepted, 
then read vertically to the bottom where the amount 


of tax is given. Sample results are given below in 
terms of total tax liability: 
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FIG. 3 


deductions equal to 10% of income, and (2) by the 
sole owner of a corporation who serves without 


Income 


in Propri- Corporation paying Salaries 
$1000 etorship 0 $10,000 $20,000 
10 =$1,372 $2,500 $1,372 
20 3,800 5,000 3,872 $3,800 
30 7,058 8,600 6,372 6,300 
60 21,244 22,700 19,372 17,100 
70 26,812 27,400 24,072 21,800 


In considering the relative desirability for pro- 
fessions of corporate organizations as against pro- 
prietorships or partnerships, ethical and public rela- 
tions aspects should be heavily emphasized. 

In weighing the desirability for architectural 
practice of a corporate organization as against that of 
a proprietorship or a partnership, the attitude of 
members of the profession and of the public, and the 
effect upon the individual architect’s relations with 
his clients should be given first consideration 


Ten Commandments 


1. Thou shalt not say, “All's wrong, I'm right,” 
Unless thy name is Frank Lloyd Wright. 


Thou shalt not deify one style, 


Dismissing others with a smile. 


Close not thine eyes, look everywhere. 


Close not thy mind, save for repair. 
4. Thou shalt not parrot scorn of art, 
Thou who of art shouldst be a part. 


5. Yet think not thou, “Vile Costs I hate!” 


For thus, thou fool, thou wilt lose weight. 
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6. To engineers thou shalt be kind. 


They have the engineering mind. 

7. Go and do likewise to contractors. 
Thou the director, they the actors. 

8. Thou shalt not plan a cold neat shelter 
For those who love an old sweet welter. 

9. Nor say, “You know not what you do” 
To clients (though it may be true). 

10. A little wine thou must needs take 
For stomach and for reason’s sake. 


ELISE JERARD 


May 


1958 
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LIFE IN A MARTINI GLASS: 


Fis ALLY, HERE IS SPRING. The first ball has been 
pitched and the first umpire baited. 

Baseball is for the mathematical mind, and ar- 
chitects and artists have neglected our great National 
pastime, without much reason. One not only gets a 
remarkable performance of timing but also the best 
ballet devised by man and now enjoyed only by un- 
deserving masses who would not interrupt their slow 
train of thought to consider and ponder the beauties 
of the play at second, the movement of the out- 
fielder silhouetted against the wall killing off a cer- 
tain double or that charming composition of the 
batter mouthing the ump for calling the third strike. 

Consider the Sunday painter. He goeth forth, 
laden with a backful of equipment only to immortal- 
ize a bird, tree, or flower, while here, in the cool 
comfort of the evening, under the great invention, 
the night lights, baseball presents beautiful composi- 
tions. The grass is green enough now for Chagall, 
the night air clear as Manet, Monet or Jacquet. 
The crowd in masculine colored shirts is a scintillat- 
ing mosaic, and there is enough movement of figures 
to satisfy the most critical. So fear not the social 
strata which vents its feelings in corrupted prose. 
Their bellowing is as sweet as the Opera. Voila, 
monsieurs and madames, emerge from the dusty 
cocktails and teas of the vernissage or the gallery 
openings. Come, enjoy the dogs hot, the paper- 
bound orange juice and the palette of your desegre- 
gate fellow man. 

Like when we were in Florence, Italy, a sign 
was posted noting a baseball game on Sunday at the 
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Mussolini Stadium with the Nettuno Fishcakes play- 
ing the Firenze Redcaps. We decided that we would 
like to see baseball in Italy, with Italian teams, and 
on Sunday we drove to the Stadium. It is a large 
Nervi amphitheatre devoted mainly to soccer, and 
seats or stands 100,000 people. It was a nice hot 
afternoon for baseball. Outside of the stadium were 
two spumone carts, two people selling programs, two 
people selling hot dogs, four empty motorcycles and 
ourselves. We went to the grandstand entrance and 
bought the best seats in the house and went in. The 
great Mussolini stadium was yawning, ready for one 
hundred thousand people, but attending the national 
pastime of the Americans were only about a hun- 
dred people sitting and chewing on peanuts and yell- 
ing. On a piece of the soccer field they had laid 
out a baseball diamond, using old-fashioned tennis 
tapes which we used to trip over as kids in America, 
and there was a modern wire-cage backstop. The 
two teams looking almost like American baseball 
players complete with uniforms were batting fungus 
around the infield and in general comporting them- 
selves like the movies of eighteen Di Maggios. 

Finally, about an hour after the time scheduled, 
a gentleman walked out who was dressed like an 
umpire and in addition to his regular equipment, 
wore a pair of football shoulder pads on the out- 
side of his suit. He took his cap off, dusted the 
plate, threw his hands into the air and yelled “playa 
balla.” The two teams ran in from the playing 
field and went to their respective benches. 

At a signal from the coaches, the two teams 
ran out to home plate and lined up, and in single 
file the Nettuno Fishcakes ran down the first base 
line and across the infield to second base and waited 
there. Then the Firenze Redcaps ran down the 
third base line and out to second base line and 
waited. The team captains stepped out at second 
base, shook hands, went back to their respective 
teams and then the teams circled and each gave a 
yell for the other. Then they ran back to their 
dugouts. 

The umpire came up to the home plate, dusted 
it off again and yelled “batter uppa.” The Firenze 
Redcaps took the field. The first batter came up 
and the first ball pitched, he chopped it down the 
third base line. The third baseman, the shortstop, 
the pitcher, and the umpire all ran it down, and by 
the time everybody had fumbled and kicked the ball 
around, the man was safe on second base. The next 
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man up was thrown a strike and the umpire yelled 
“strika oneaa.” The second ball was hit over the 
second baseman’s head into short center field, and 
when the second baseman, the center fielder, the 
shortstop, and the third baseman got around to field- 
ing it, the man on second had scored and the batter 
was standing safely on third. At the end of the 
first half of the inning, we left. The Nettuno Fish- 
cakes were then ahead 8 to O and it was getting 
hotter. Weeks later we were in Tuniso watching the 
Grandprix Horse Race being run on a hot Sunday 
afternoon. I spied an Officer in an American Army 
uniform, and I went up and talked to him. He 
turned out to be a representative of the American 
Battle Monuments Commission in charge of the 
work on the cemetery at Carthage. His assignment 
carried him to all the American Battle Monuments 
jobs and I said playfully, “Isn’t there a monument 
at Nettuno which is a cemetery for the Anzio beach- 
head?” “Yes,” he said, “there certainly is.” I 
said, “Well, isn’t that a little fish town and how can 
Nettuno get a baseball team playing American base- 
ball so good as to run out enough hits in the first 
inning to be 8 to 0.” His eyes brightened and he 
said “Did you see the Nettuno Fishcakes at work, 
and where were you at?” I said, “We saw them play 
in Firenze, Italy, and I didn’t even know they played 
baseball in Italy.” 


Ode to a Code 


Oh, that I might do one thing 
To rightly awe posterity 

That I might make a poet sing 
Of my designs in lyric stone 
Temple, church, or anything 
To make my genius known. 


But well I know, though I design 
A work of brilliant clarity, 

My sons will think my work passe 
And even though it glowed 

It would soon be cleared away 

By a changing building code. 


Phidias had no iron to rust 

Or built-up roofs to weather 

No stress, no strain, nor scissors truss 

And never wondered whether 

Drains would clog, or pipes would bust 

And ruin his reputation. 

On second thought, that building code 

Just might be my salvation. 
HUBERTUS JUNIUS 


He said, “Ah, the Nettuno Fishcakes; they are 
the outstanding team in the Italian League of base- 
ball because they are coached by a man named Mc- 
Garrity and the reason for all this baseball is that 
the Nettuno Fishcakes and all the other teams are 
grave diggers and flower planters from the American 
Battle Monuments Commission, and they are run 
by this Irishman named McGarrity and whenever 
there is an American Battle Monument, there also 
you will find a baseball team. McGarrity is trying 
to instill into the Italian mind the spirit of fair play 
and the National pastime of the American people.” 
“Well,” I said, “I thought it was a wonderful idea, 
and we had a fine time, and we hoped the Italian 
people would like baseball, but didn’t anybody ever 
beat Nettuno?” He said, “Well only once, only 
once was Nettuno beaten by anybody, and that was 
the time they were playing Rome, and the Rome 
team had got tired of being beaten, so they borrowed 
a bunch of Jevvies from Holy Cross University who 
were studying in the American School in Rome, and 
put them in the Rome uniforms, and the Jevvies 
beat the hell out of Nettuno. MecGarrity got so mad 
at the end of the game that he went out and punched 
the Umpire in the nose, and that was the first and 
last time that Nettuno has lost.” 
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FIG. 1. 


A TYPICAL CENTRAL NEW YORK STATE COBBLESTONE FARMHOUSE. 


| The Cobblestone Houses 
| of Central New York State 


BY CARL F. SCHMIDT, an architect of Scottsvilie, N.Y. 
who has spent his life study:ng the regional architecture 

of his area. He has written several books on 

the buildings of the region, and is just finishing 

yne on octagonal houses 


U xm 


houses were accepted by up-state New Yorkers with- 


ABOUT TWO DECADES AGO, cobblestone 


out much thought. That here developed a type of 
masonry wall of unique beauty and interest was 
never realized except by a few people. With a few 
exceptions, this type of masonry wall is not found 
elsewhere in our country. There are a number ot 
cobblestone houses in Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan 
and Ontario, Canada. 
examples of these houses were erected by people 
who had migrated from the New York State cob- 
blestone area. 

Generally, we can say that Rochester is about 
the center of the cobblestone region. If we draw a 
circle, with a radius of about sixty miles, using 
Rochester as a center, we would include about ninety 
per cent of all the cobblestone buildings. (Fig. 1) 


In most localities, the first 
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There is no particular secret regarding the con- 
struction of this type of masonry wall, using small 
Masons have used 
Some of 


stones laid in horizontal rows. 
small stones to build walls for centuries. 
these examples, particularly those in France, closely 
resemble the early cobblestone work in this area. 
Near Dieppe there 
dating back to the 


are sections of the old city walls 
fifteenth century that have simi- 
lar stone masonry. Also in England there were 
walls built of small stones called “flint-heads,” which 
could have been the source of inspiration. 

The first cobblestone houses were built of field- 
stones dropped by the glaciers that once covered 
New York State. The stones were a great source 
of trouble to the pioneer farmers trying to plant and 
cultivate their fields. They were laboriously 
gathered and built into miles of dry stone-wall 
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FIG. 2. A MASONRY WALL OF THE FIRST HALF OF THE EARLY 
PERIOD BUILT UP OF FIELDSTONES OF VARIOUS SHAPES, SIZES 
AND COLORS. 


fences. Many tons were used in building founda- 
tion walls for houses and barns but these walls were 
built of various sized stones and small boulders and 
the face of the wall was flush. 

Then, sometime between 1825 and 1830, some 
mason built a house using the smaller fieldstones 
about three to four inches high in regular horizontal 
This idea spread very rapidly. 

There are usually several factors which influ- 
ence the development of a certain type of architec- 
ture Or construction in a locality. This was true of 
cobblestone masonry. It was essential that the 
farmer clear his fields of stones because they inter- 
fered with the plowing and reaping. Children often 
helped to clear the fields of stones and they also 
sorted and sized the stones by dropping them 
through a hole cut in a board or through an iron 
ring called a “beetle ring.” 

In order to build the numerous cobblestone 
buildings many more masons were needed than are 
normally required. During the cobblestone period 
masons were plentiful in this locality because when 
the Erie Canal between Rochester and Buffalo was 
surveyed the engineers discovered that in many 
places it would be necessary to excavate the canal 
channel through sandstone beds. They decided to 
use these excavated sandstones to build the locks 
and bridge abutments. After construction started 
the contractors realized more masons were needed 
to complete the canal within the specified time and 
western New York could not supply them. Hence, 
they advertised for masons in New England and 
Pennsylvania. After the completion of the canal 
many of the imported masons, attracted by the 
fertile farmland and the business prospects created 


courses. 
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FIG. 3. LATE EARLY PERIOD COBBLESTONE WORK USING MOSTLY 
SQUARISH FIELDSTONES. 


by the canal, made Western New York their home 
Consequently, there were many more masons in pro- 
portion to the other building craftsmen and the 
masons needed work to supplement their farm in- 
come. The use of cobblestones as a building mate- 
rial supplied this need. 

Paint was expensive at this time and cobble- 
stone walls did not require any painting. 

Architecture has always been in a process of 
development or decay. It never stands still. The 
same is true of cobblestone masonry and its de- 
velopment can easily be traced through the usual 
divisions of early, middle and late periods. The 
Early Period included the work done between 1825 
and 1835. The Middle Period extended from 1835 
to 1845 and the Late Period from 1845 to the end 
of the Civil War. The passing of the generation 
of masons that worked on the Erie Canal between 
Rochester and Buffalo and the increase in wages 
caused by the Civil War ended the era of cobble- 
stone masonry. 

During the first half of the Early Period the 
masons used stones of various sizes and shapes as 
well as different colors, just as they were gathered 
from the fields. The exposed stones were from two 
and one-half to three inches high and from three to 
six inches long. A few stones eight to ten inches 
long are also found scattered in the wall. The hori- 
zontal mortar joint varied from one to one and one- 
half inches wide. It was a wavy, irregular line, 
formed by the mason holding his trowel at an angle 
when striking the joint. (Fig. 2) 

This form of a V joint greatly appealed to the 
masons and it spread very rapidly. The sides of 


the V are pitched more sharply and it is made in a 
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SECOND M.£..CHURCH IN PARMA, 1847 
THE QUOINS ARE RED SANDSTONES, FAIRLY WELL SQUARED UP, WITH TOOL MARKS SHOWING. 
THE COBBLESTONES ARE OF THE ROUND WATER. WASHED VARIETY, OF ALL COLORS, BUT RED SAND— 
STONES PREDOMINATE. THE COBPLESTONES ARE FROM To HIGtt AND FROM TO S"“LONG, 


THE TENDENCY WAS TO EMPHASIZE THE HORIZOATAL WITH JONG THIN STONES THE MORTAR. IS A FINE 
GRAIN OF A BROWANISH COLOR. 


THE ABEL HOUSES 


THE COBBLESTONE wWorRK 


IS VERY ROUGH, THE STONES ARE LARGE, OF THE FIELDSTONE. 
VARIETY AND OF VARIOUS COLORS. THE STONES VARY FROM 2” 102%" HIGH AND FROM 2° TO 


q LONG. THE HORIZOATAL COURSES OF STONES AND JOINTS ARE VERY UNEVEN AND THE HORIZONTAL 
“V" JOINT WAS MADE WITH THE TROWEL AND IN PLACES IT HAS ENTIRELY WEATHERED AWAY THE VERTICAL 
JOINTS ARE MOSTLY THE RESULT OF MORTAR HAVING BEEN SQUEEZED OUT WHEN THE STONES 
WERE BUTTED AGAINST EACH OTHER 


A FEW ATTEMPTS WERE MADE TO GIVE A*y"d oP 
PYRAMIDAL EFFECT 


THE COBPLESTONES ARE OF THE KOUGH FIELDSTONE VARIETY, CF ALL COLORS AND SIZES, THE COURSES 
OF STONES AND THE JOINTS ARE VERY UNEVEN, AND OCCASIONALLY A STONE BREAKS COMPLETELY 

THROUGH THE DOINTS . THE STONES VARY FROM 2"T HIGH AND FROM 2/4" TO 7," LONG. THE HORIZONTAL 
JOINT IS A°V" FORMED WITH A TROWEL AND VERY UMEVEN, THE VERTICAL JOINTS ARE OF EVERY 


TYPE, SOME “V" SHAPED SOME PYRAMIDAL IN FORM, AND IN SOME PLACES THE STONES WERE Just 
BUTTED TOGETHER WITH NO ATTEMTT MADE TO FINISH THE JOINTS. 


TYPLO OF 


COBDLESTONEL MASONRY 


. 
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FIG. 4. AN EXAMPLE OF LATE MIDDLE PERIOD WORK. THE FRONT 
WALL IS LAID UP FIVE COURSES PER QUOIN HEIGHT AND FOR 
THE SIDE WALL THE MASON USED LARGER AND MORE IRREGU 
LAR FIELDSTONES LAID FOUR COURSES PER QUOIN HEIGHT. 
continuous line as straight and even as a trowel can 
form it. The V joint made the stones appear to 
project beyond the surface of the wall and in the 
sunlight each stone has a highlighted and shaded 
surface as well as a shadow. The effect of sunshine 
playing on such a wall made of various colored 
sandstones and granites is like the paintings of the 
early modernists, myraids of dabs of color that vi- 
brate in the light. 

During the latter half of the Early Period the 
masons became more careful in selecting stones of 
a more uniform size and laid them more evenly with 
straight horizontal mortar joints. They also began 
to embellish the vertical joints between the stones 
with a projecting V shape of mortar or building up 
a small pointed pyramidal shape. But this embellish- 
ment of the vertical joint was never permitted to 
touch or interfere with the continuous horizontal 
joint. The tendency throughout the cobblestone era 
was to use smaller and smaller stones and to reduce 
the width of the horizontal joint. (Fig. 3) 

In the Middle Period the stones averaged from 
one and one-half to two and one-half inches high 
and from two to four inches long, and were more 
carefully selected for size and shape. About the 
late “thirties” the masons began to mix rounded 
water-washed stones with the fieldstones. These 
round or oval-shaped water-washed stones found in 
the gravel pits and along the shores of Lake Ontario 
had a certain fascination for the masons and they 
became the preferred material. At first the lake- 
washed stones were laid up in the walls of various 
colors from gray to dark red. Then it became fash- 
ionable to carefully select the stones all of the same 


color. Since red sandstone is abundant in this area, 
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FIG. 5. A LATE MIDDLE PERIOD WALL LAID UP WITH THE OVAL 
SHAPED STONES, OF VARIOUS COLORS, SET VERTICALLY. DURING 
THIS PERIOD THE USE OF RED AND RED-BROWN STONES WAS 
FASHIONABLE. 

most of the houses were built of various shades of 
red or red-brown stones. (Fig. 4) 

The horizontal mortar joints were reduced in 
width, averaging about three-quarters to one inch 
wide. The horizontal V joints and the pyramidal 
embellishments between the vertical joints were 
carefully made with a small trowel. However, in 
the early “forties” some mason made a metal form 
that would strike a bead or half circle about one 
inch wide to form the joint and also used some form 
of straight-edge or guide to make a perfectly straight 
line. (Fig. 5) 

During the Late Period the masons carefully 
selected lake-washed stones of the same color and 
size. The stones averaged from one inch to one and 
one-half inches high and the horizontal mortar 
joints, either a V shape or bead, were not more than 
three-quarters of an inch wide. 

The appearance and character of the cobble- 
stone wall had completely changed. In the Early 
Period the stones were actually an integral part of 
the wall, they were a part of the construction. In 
the Late Period the small cobblestones were merely 
a veneer applied against a structural stone wall. 
The small lake-washed stones had no structural feel- 
ing. The sparkle and life of the variegated colored 
walls disappeared because all the stones were of the 
same size and color. It has a monotonous, machine- 
made appearance. (Fig. 6) The beauty of the 
walls built of larger stones of various colors and 
shapes during the latter years of the Early Period 
and the first half of the Middle Period is apparent 
even in a photograph. These walls expressed a 
feeling for material rightly used and did not make a 
display of it as was done in the Late Period. 
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We divide the era into the three stages, as 
Early, Middle and Late to understand the process of 
its development. It simplifies teaching, but we must 
realize that all craftsmen in an epoch do not follow 
these divisions. Some masons learned how to lay up 
cobblestone walls in the Early Period and continued 
to lay up this type of masonry in the Middle and 
Late Periods, as there were some carpenters who 
continued to run their own wood mouldings with 
moulding-planes long after woodworking shops were 
cutting mouldings by machine. There are houses 
built as late as 1846 in which the cobblestones are 
laid in the Early Period manner. But we do know 
that a cobblestone wall built of rounded water- 
washed stones was not built before the latter half 
of the Middle Period, and that a wall of small lake- 
washed stones, all of the same color was not built 
before the Late Period. 

It was during the Middle Period when crafts- 
manship and skill were nearly balanced that the best 
work was done. The masons vied with each other 
in experimenting with new methods and patterns of 
laying the cobblestones. Some selected only squarish 
stones, other oval shapes. The oval shapes were set 
in the wall vertically, or diagonally, sloping the 
stones to the right or left. Herringbone patterns 
were common using thin oval-shaped stones from 
three to six inches long and from three-quarters to 
one inch thick. (Fig. 7) 

In Sodus and Alton a mason built up his walls 
by using some white cobblestones. In one house 
he laid up the front wall with five courses of red 
lake-washed stones and a course of white lake- 
washed stones and the stones were graded from large 
stones at the grade to small stones in the peak of the 
gable. In another he built the front wall with al- 
ternating bands of red and white stones. Each band 
consisted of two courses of stones. In the church 
near Alton the front wall was built of alternating 
bands of red and white stones and each band con- 
sisted of four courses of stone. 

In and near Childs there are a number of 
houses, no doubt the work of one man or group of 
men who did not like the idea of emphasizing the 
horizontal mortar joint. The cobblestones were laid 
in horizontal rows but a concave depression was 
formed around each stone to make it project. A 
pattern very similar to this, but larger in scale, is to 
be seen in parts of the basement walls of Chartres 
Cathedral. The result is an all-over pattern with 


highlights and shadows on each stone as well as in 
the depressions surrounding the stones. 

During the first half of the Early Period the 
walls were built as stone walls of this type had been 
built for centuries. 


The walls, about eighteen or 


FIG. 6. LAKE-WASHED STONES OF THE LATE PERIOD, CAREFULLY 
SELECTED FOR COLOR. NOTE THE PROJECTION OF THE COBBLE- 
STONES, AND THE TOOLING OF THE QUOINS. 


FIG. 7. A LARGE-SCALE HERRINGBONE PATTERN OF THE LATE 
MIDDLE PERIOD. STONES ARE FOUR AND ONE-HALF TO SIX 
INCHES LONG. 
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twenty inches thick, were built of three rows of field- 
stones, the middle stones breaking the joints. The 
wall was frequently tied together with elongated 
stones, three or four inches in diameter, and ten to 


the frame in line with the proposed course of cob- 
blestones. The plank was the same thickness as the 
height of the cobblestones, and the stones were laid 
up so that the outside edge of the stones just touched 


eighteen inches long, with the small ends exposed. 
Triangular shaped stones with one end exposed were 
Large stones, six to twelve 
inches thick and twelve to twenty inches long were 
built into the inner two-thirds of the wall. 
tire thickness of the wall was carried up at the same 
time and the wall had a sound structural appearance. 

However, when the masons began to select 
smaller and smaller stones to form the horizontal 
courses, the cobblestones in the face of the wall as- 
sume the character of a veneer or facing. 

One method of building the veneer or facing 
was as follows: The inner structural stone wall was 
built up several feet or more in advance of the fac- 
ing. A wood framework was built up on the out- 
side of the wall and a plank set up horizontally on 


also built into the wall. 


the plank. 


The en- 


stone masons. 


It kept the outside edge of the stones in 
perfect alignment vertically and horizontally. <A 
metal tool, either a V shape or a bead, was used to 
strike the bottom horizontal joint, using the bottom 
of the plank as a guide. 
laid the length of one side of the house the plank 
was raised to lay the next one. 

There were, do doubt, other methods used by 
the various masons, but they were never recorded 
and are completely lost. 
masons made every effort to keep their particular 
method a secret, although there is no particular 
secret in laying such a wall that present-day masons 
could not soon learn, and they would most likely re- 
discover the various methods used by the cobble- 


After a course of stones was 


We do know that some 
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May 5-10: Third Congress of the 
International Federation on  Pre- 
stressing, Berlin, Germany. 

May 8-9: AlA Committee on Hos- 
pitals and Health, Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn. 

May 14-17: 
Conference. 
England. 

May /8-2/1: American Institute of 
Decorators’ 27th Annual Confer- 
ence, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. 

May 19-23: 62nd Annual Meeting 
of National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 

May 29-June 9: First World As- 
sembly of Engineers and Architects, 
Friends of Israel, sponsored by the 
Technion-Israel Institute of Tech- 
nology and the Association of Engi- 
neers and Architects in Israel, Haifa, 
Tel Aviv, and Jerusalem. 

May 31-June 8: Second Congress 
of European Federation on Corro- 
sion. Frankfort, Germany. 

June 11-14: Annual Assembly of 
The Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 

June 11-14: Annual meeting of 
the National Society of Professional 
Engineers, Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, 


British Architects 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
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St. Louis, Mo. 

June 20-22: National Congress on 
Building, Aix-les-Bains, France. 

June 22-27: Annual Meeting, 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

July 6-7: National Council of Ar- 
chitectural Registration Boards Con- 
vention, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

July 7-11: AIA Convention, Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, O. 

July 13-August 23: Ninth Annual 
Design Workshop, Institute Tecno- 
logico de Monterrey, Mexico. 

July 20-28: Fifth Congress of the 
International Union of Architects, 
Moscow, Russia. 

August: International Federation 
of Landscape Architects, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

August 31-Sept. 6: Twenty-fourth 
Congress of the International Feder- 
ation on Housing and City Planning, 
Liege, Belgium. 

September: Seminar on Regional 
Planning—Development of Cities 
and Industries, Tokyo, Japan. 

September 25-27: Seventh Annual 
Conference, Western Mountain Dis- 
trict, Continental-Denver Hotel, Den- 


ver, Colo. 


October 2-4: North Central Re- 
gional Conference, St. Paul, Minn. 

October 8-10: Gulf States Re- 
gional Conference, Biloxi, Miss. 

October 9-11: Annual Forum, 
Pennsylvania Society of Architects, 
Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa. 

October 9-12: Northwest Regional 
Conference, Harrison Hot Springs, 
British Columbia, Canada. 

October 15: New York District 
Regional Conference, Rochester, 

October 15-19: California Coun- 
cil, AIA, annual convention, Mon- 
terey, Calif. California-Nevada- 
Hawaii Regional Conference will be 
held as a part of this convention and 
will meet on October 17. 

Mid-October: Western Mountain 
District Regional Conference, Den- 
ver, Colo. Date to be established. 

October 22-24: Architects Society 
of Ohio, 25th Annual Convention, 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati. 

October 30-November 1: Central 
States Regional Conference, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

October 31-Nov. 2: Annual meet- 
ing of the National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. 
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Contemporary 
Danish Architecture 


A comprehensive exhibition of post-war Danish architecture will be 
shown at the Octagon during May. Organized by the Federation of 
Danish Architects in Copenhagen, the exhibition is sponsored in this 
country by the Ambassador of Denmark, who will open the AIA show- 
ing. 

1. A grade school in the ‘Voldparken’ area of Copenhagen. The 
school was designed by Kay Fisker. The building houses both an 
elementary and a high school. The elementary school is one-storied 
with each classroom opening on to the garden. 2. A one-family house 
located in the suburbs of Copenhagen. The house was designed by 
Karen and Ebbe Clemmensen for themselves and is built of light con- 
crete panels with a few oil painted squares and asphalt roofing. 
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3. The Maternity Aid Institute, designed by Koy Fisker, in Copenhagen. 


4. A one-family house with the living room opening on to the garden. 
The house was built in Gentofte, near Copenhagen, and designed by 
Eva and Niles Koppel. 5. Units of two and a half room apartments de- 
signed by Kay Fisker in Husum, a suburb of Copenhagen. The build- 
ings ore constructed of yellow brick and have gray cement sheeting 
on the roof and balconies. The window woodwork is painted dark. 
6. A grade school designed by Arne Jacobsen. The building is divided 
into sections, each consisting of two classrooms, and a little yard. Each 
yord is different in character, both as to planting and sculpture. 
Arne Jacobsen also designed the gordens and hos placed various 


pieces of sculpture in the yards. 
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AN exnisition OF RECENT OVERSEAS PROJECTS de- 
signed for the Office of Foreign Buildings, Depart- 
ment of State, was opened with a reception at The 
Octagon for over two hundred leaders in government, 
society, the arts and members of the Diplomatic 
Corps. 

This was the third such exhibition loaned to the 
Institute by the Department since 1954 and pro- 
vided a current report on the government’s extensive 
program of contemporary architecture abroad. 

Guests of the Institute saw plans, perspective 
renderings, and mode's of the new projects—em- 
bassies and consulate general office buildings, am- 
bassador’s residences and staff housing. The trend 
toward utilization of the ripple roof was noted par- 
ticularly in the Office Building and Residence at 
Rabat, Morocco, designed by Ketcham, Gina and 
Sharp; and in the Embassy Residence in Tehran, 


LEFT TO RIGHT, SENATOR RALPH FLANDERS OF VERMONT, MRS. 
ROBERT LOW BACON, AND EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR EDMUND R. 
PURVES AT THE OPENING OF THE EXHIBITION. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE AMBASSADOR OF THAILAND AND MRS. 
ALICE GRAEME KORFF, EXAMINE A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE NEW 
EMBASSY OFFICE BUILDING TO BE BUILT IN BANGKOK. THE 
BUILDING WAS DESIGNED BY JOHN CARL WARNECKE. 


Iran, designed by Victorine and Samuel F. Homsey. 
A feature of a number of the exhibits was the use 
of the grille or screen as in the well-known Embassy 
Residence in New Delhi, India, designed by Edward 
D. Stone. 

It was perhaps the most effective exhibition yet 
arranged by Mrs. Alice Graeme Korff, Curator of 
the Gallery, displaying not only plans and render- 
ings, and in some instances samples of building ma- 
terials. Another interesting feature of the exhibition 
was the display of interior designs. Samples of 
fabrics and furniture, both in the traditional and 
contemporary styles were prepared by the Depart- 
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GUESTS OF THE INSTITUTE AT THE OPENING OF AN EXHIBITION OF RECENT OVERSEAS PROJECTS DESIGNED FOR THE OFFICE OF 
FOREIGN BUILDINGS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


ment of State to suggest treatment of typical rooms. 

Also on display was the Citation of Honor 
which was conferred on the Office of Foreign Build- 
ings by the Institute at the Centennial Convention 
last year. The Institute is particularly glad to show 
these current designs and to have the opportunity 
further to honor the outstanding achievements of 
this office. 

A rotating Architectural Advisory Panel for 
the Office of Foreign Buildings has continued to give 
able assistance in the development of the foreign 
building program, now under the direction of Wil- 
liam P. Hughes. Members of the present panel are: 
Chairman, the Hon. Joseph C. Satterthwaite, Direc- 
tor General of the Foreign Service; Edgar L. Wil- 
liams, FAIA, Eero Saarinen, FAIA, and Richard M. 
Bennett, Jr., FAIA. 

The spirit of the foreign buildings program was 
captured by Pietro Belluschi, Dean of the School of 
Architecture and Planning at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and a former member of the Ad- 
visory Panel, in his notes attached to the Depart- 
ment’s statement of architectural policy. “To the 
sensitive designer,” Mr. Belluschi wrote, “it will be 
an invitation to give serious study to local customs 
and people, and to grasp the historical meaning of 

the particular environment in which the new build- 
ing must be set. He will do so with a free mind with- 
out being dictated by obsolete or sterile formulae 
or clichés, be they old or new; he will avoid being 
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either bizarre or fashionable, yet he will not fear 
using new techniques or new materials should these 
constitute real advance in architectural thinking. 

“It is hoped that the selected architects will 
think of style not in its narrower meaning but as a 
quality to be imparted to the building, a quality re- 
flecting deep understanding of conditions and people. 
His directness and freshness of approach will thus 
have a distinguished American flavor.” 

Among the distinguished visitors at the opening 
of the exhibition were Mrs. N. A. Robertson, wife of 
the Canadian Ambassador; Mr. Richard Howland, 
President of the National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion; former Chief of Protocol and Mrs. John Farr 
Simmons; The Ambassador of Thailand; Madame 
Tran Van Chuong, wife of the Ambassador of Viet- 
Nam; Senator Ralph Flanders of Vermont; Deputy 
Undersecretary of State and Mrs. Loy Henderson; 
Congressman and Mrs. Brooks Hays of Arkansas; 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Whitlock; Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution and Mrs. Leonard Car- 
michael; The Ambassador of Finland and Madame 
Nykopp; Mrs. Robert Low Bacon; the former Am- 
bassador to Norway and Mrs. L. Corrin Strong; Mrs. 
Wendell Willkie; Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
and Mrs. J. Burke Wilkinson; and Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State Robert Newbegin. 

Following the opening reception, this outstand- 
ing exhibition was opened to the public and will re- 
main on view at The Octagon through April 20th. 
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Ix THE MINDS OF MOST ARCHITECTS “prefabrica- 
tion” is a dirty word. Perhaps it would be good 
for the profession and in the public interest to get a 
new perspective on the meaning of prefabrication. 

The middle of China thirty years ago provides 
a station point and datum equivalent to two or three 
centuries of Western evolution. 

When this observer practiced in the Yangtze 
Valley in the middle twenties, standard operating 
procedure was that the carpenters and masons built 
themselves small mat-shed workshops on the site. 
Logs and poles were brought to the site, sawyers 
came and sawed boards of varying thickness for 
panels and flooring. Door and window frames, stiles 
and sash had been detailed to be cut with hand tools 
from fir poles of 3, 4 or 5 inch butt diameter. Ap- 
plying basic engineering formulas, tables were calcu- 
lated for tapered poles used as floor joists. The only 
off-site labor was represented by bricks, roofing tiles, 
some wire and a few electric light sockets, not more 
than 15% of the total man-hours. Here was almost 
complete absence of prefabrication, compared to 
which a conventional building in this country rep- 
resents probably 75% of off-site man-hours. 

Since the Crystal Palace of 1846, prefabrica- 
tion has been an established, essential fact in the 
building industry. 

If we avoid the man-on-the-street concept of 
“prefab” as meaning stock-plan houses in large 
room-size panels shipped on a truck and bolted to- 
gether at the site, and realize that there has been an 
inevitable steady increase in the size, quantity and 
variety of building components made in factories and 
assembled in the building, we can take a construc- 
tive professional attitude toward prefabrication. 


SHARP FOCUS 


Recommended Reading 


The home-builders and the manufacturers of 
stock prefab houses are getting together, enlarging 
somewhat the essentially limited market for the iso- 
lated prefab house. The metal prefab factory manu- 
facturers who in recent years have tried to sell whole 
schoolroom units have learned the hard way, and 
are now turning to the design and production of 
building components, easier to mass-produce, in- 
ventory, sell and ship, permitting plan flexibility 
and a wider market. 

The building industry, beliind the procession, 
is moving along necessarily and inevitably toward 
industrialization. Whatever the degree of prefabri- 
cation, the role of the architect remains: To design 
structures for optimum human use, with control of 
the components by design or selection. 

There will always be some clients requiring 
complete custom design, and parts of buildings re- 
quiring special detailing, but if our 19th century 
attitude of resistance to the machine and mass- 
production and romantic fondness for hand crafts- 
manship prevails, the designing of the components 
and ultimately of the whole building will be done 
either by the manufacturers’ engineers focussing on 
the economical process, or by industrial designers 
slick-styling to please the advertising and sales man- 
agers. The losers will be the public, and the archi- 
tectural profession. 

The proper role, and the salvation, of the pro- 
fession, is to not only accept prefabrication of more 
and larger building components, but also to get in 
there and design the components so that the public 
may have buildings which are good as well as 
economical. 


Ww. A. 


THE LAST WEEK in March was a 
big week for architects in the maga- 
zine world. Of course, everybody 
saw American architecture’s new 
pin-up boy, Ed Stone, on the cover 
of Time for March 3lst, with a long 
story of his whole career, with four 
pages of color photographs, a half- 
dozen black and white pictures, and 
a thirteen-column storv. It was a 
beautiful job, and good reading for 
architect and layman alike. 


The Saturday Evening Post for 


Barry Wills—his career, his views 
on modern vs. traditional, and pic- 
tures. Another good job of present- 
ing the architect to the public. 


Fortune terminates its series on 
the US metropolis in its April issue 
with an article by Jane Jacobs en- 
titled “Downtown is for People.” 
pointing out the need for human 
scale in the planning of outdoor 
spaces. The editor brought over 
from England, two of the authors of 


March 29th had a story about Royal the Architectural Review's series, 


“Outrage” and “Counter-Attack,” to 
make sketches of and comments upon 
aspects of the American cityscape. 
This entire series of articles has been 
of tremendous value, and it is to be 
hoped that its impact on the cities 
of the US will soon be felt. 


THe DECEMBER 1957 issue of Jn- 
teriors is rather far back by now, 
but we find that we omitted to men- 
tion an excellent section on churches 
—well worth turning back to. 


May 1958 


Public BRelations — 


capitalize on your conventions 


This is the last of a series of articles by Rosert R. Denny 


Porr LAR BELIEF HAS IT that there are seven lively 
arts. In the lexicon of the North Carolina Chapter 
of AIA, however, there are nineteen, and thereby 
hangs a tale. 

When the North Carolina chapter evolved its 
1958 Winter Session program, it had two basic con- 
cepts in mind. Program chairman Robert Arey 
reports: 

“First, it was our purpose to re-awaken in the 
minds of the member architects that architecture is 
one of the primary arts; second, to show off Winston- 
Salem proper with specific emphasis on the tremen- 
dously active arts programs in the community. From 
these two basic concepts evolved a program which 
represented or demonstrated nearly every art 
form 

“Regardless of the activity, each presentation 
was approached with an eye toward its esthetic ef- 
fects. The idea of providing entertainment for sheer 
entertainment’s sake was abandoned, and in its 
place was inserted the idea that anything esthetically 
well done, whether humorous or serious, would be 
entertaining and appreciated. We made no effort to 
gauge the level of the audience but each contributing 
artist was asked to deliver off the top of the bottle 
and undiluted.” 

Thus, the session program carried this impres- 
sive listing of those interests to be explored: 

“Art of Architecture, Art of Linear Art, Art of 
Painted Art, Art of Graphics, Art of Sculpture, Art 
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of Liturgical Music, Art of Secular Music, Art of 
Classical Music, Art of Contemporary Music, Art 
of Cinema, Art of Photography, Art of Literature, 
Art of Drama, Art of Religion, Art of Dance Form, 
Art of Conversation, Art of Couturier Modes and 
Manners, Art of Horticulture, Art of Culinary.” 
Mr. Arey declares that “the effects of this con- 
vention are still being felt. For weeks after, many 
architects in Winston-Salem were complimented by 
friends and the lay public on the convention’s suc- 
cess . . . The contributing artists and art groups 
themselves have a better awareness of architects in 
Public relations is a long-range and con- 
It was relatively easy to secure the 


general. 
tinuing effort. 
donated services of many artists because so many of 
the Winston-Salem architects are actively participat- 
ing in all cultural and civic endeavors in the com- 
munity.” 

It is interesting to note that, despite the fact 
that the North Carolina architects made no com- 
promise with what they conceived to be the appro- 
priate standards of subject or presentation for their 
members, they reaped a generous harvest of pub- 
licity. A great deal of it, it should be added, was 
interlaced with the type of information which edu- 
cates the public on the architect and the aims of his 
profession. 

For example, President Leon Chatelain, who 
was the banquet speaker and was interviewed upon 
his arrival by the Winston-Salem Journal, was given 
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the opportunity to explain for newspaper readers 
the meaning of contemporary design, the approach 
utilized by the architect to evolve building design, 
and the sharp rise in the cost of building “mechani- 
cals” over recent decades. Other articles paid tribute 
to the architect’s preoccupation with continuing edu- 
cation and the relationship of his work to other 
forms of art. 

Events scheduled for the architects’ wives also 
were woven into the comprehensive theme, the 
“Oneness of the Arts.” One newspaper story in the 
women’s section of the newspaper quoted an address 
by Wilmington artist Claude Howell on the meaning 
of non-objective art and its relationship to the con- 
temporary home. Even the usual fashion show was 
keyed to the “oneness” theme. 

For support and cooperation, the North Caro- 
lina chapter looked to Winston-Salem’s many active 
art groups; its churches; its three colleges; its brick, 
concrete products and stone manufacturers and rep- 
resentatives; its theatrical and musical organizations; 
and the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco company. In only 
one instance did the chapter have to import its 
talent; that instance involved the personnel of the 
American Ballet Theater of New York and its per- 
formance of Copland’s “Billy the Kid.” 

“Since so many organizations, groups, agencies, 
colleges, and individuals were participating,” Mr. 
Arey observes, “the newspaper, television, and radio 
were interested and gave the convention a tremen- 
dous amount of publicity, varying from front-page 
photographs and articles to personal interviews, 
feature stories, and normal news coverage.” 

The obvious moral of the story is that a con- 
vention or meeting is an excellent springboard for 
publicity and community education if it is designed 
to provide news. It must be built into the conven- 
tion program, however; it can’t be grafted on as an 
afterthought. North Carolina took what we might 
call the “cultural” approach to its convention; it 
was, obviously, a very good one and reflected much 
credit upon the architects. It would be equally 
simple to evolve a theme on another subject. If 
community “A” has a school-building crisis, the 
AIA convention in that locality could work the prob- 
lem into its theme and plan its activities and speeches 
accordingly. Should community “B” have a serious 
community redevelopment problem, a similar pro- 
cedure and evolvement could be followed. Com- 
munity “C” might be undergoing a period of rapid 
industrial growth; here again, theme and format 
could be keyed to topical and local interest and 
problems. 

In all these approaches, the explanation of the 
architect and his contribution is inherent. Once the 


theme is worked out in respect to community in- 
terests and problems, the discussions are keyed back 
to architectural practice, and the speakers, visual 
displays and housekeeping are arranged, the rest is 
mechanics. Here, publicity techniques come into 
play —the matter of organizing press materials, as- 
signing people to contact newspapers, radio, and 
television, making a schedule of story releases and 
radio-TV appearances by members, setting up in- 
terviews for incoming celebrities with something to 
say, etc. (Press relations were discussed in our AIA 
Journal article of December, 1957; radio and tele- 
vision, in the January, 1958 issue. ) 

As was seen in the North Carolina case-history, 
there need be no conflict between the interests of 
member architects and the organization of the pro- 
gram for purposes of public interest and enlighten- 
ment. Thus, it is neither necessary nor desirable 
to turn a convention into a side-show to attract pub- 
lic attention. The public is generally more intelli- 
gent than some of us prefer to believe. The man 
who thinks the public has a 16-year-old mentality 
invariably exempts himself from the group he de- 
rides. Others often do not. 

This is not to say that the lay public will be 
interested in a technical session on efflorescence or 
the solar-gain expansion problems of metal panels. 
(Although, if the subject is properly presented, it 
may be.) Our point in bringing this up is to empha- 
size that a convention should be devoted to good 
public relations in its broad sense—the problem of 
creating something of value about which the public 
can be told. The “something of value” here is pro- 
fessional competence. 

The architect need not—indeed, should not— 
attempt to picture himself and his fellow professional, 
to employ a newspaperman’s recent comment, as 
“some sort of eight-headed wonder.” If it can be 
agreed that the architect is and should be pictured 
as a sincere, hard-working professional man who 
combines an artistic talent with technological educa- 
tion and an earnest desire to satisfy the client’s needs. 
then pomposity, the stuffed shirt, and wn introverted 
compulsion toward self-protective statements will not 
stand between him and his public. 

Therefore, a session devoted to a discussion 
among architects of ways and means to meet the 
demands for an expanded practice in a complex 
economy may be as interesting to the local news- 
paper—and thus to the public—as a “single” per- 
formed by a box-office visitor in the very best style 
of H. G. Wells. If the architect is recognized as 
being human, he can be sympathized with, praised 
for his good deeds, forgiven for his mistakes—and, 
one day—understood. 
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THE Hawatt Trust COMPANY BUILDING 
Honolulu, T.H. 
Wimberly and Cook, Architects 
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FEEL IT MY DUTY to alert the membership of The 
American Institute of Architects to a most dangerous 
trend in housing. This movement, if allowed to con- 
tinue, could severely limit the practice of architec- 
ture, both here and in England. The following news- 
paper article (from the Boston Globe, March 19, 
1958) is a description of the latest of a continuing 
series of defections from what is right, proper, and 
in the best interests of the profession . . . 

HoME IN TREE BEING ENJoyep By BriTisH Pair 

Pershore, Eng., Mar. 18 (Reuters)—A British 
couple have been living here in a tree for the last 
six weeks, it was revealed today. 

Mrs. Doris Parkes, 37, said she and her hus- 
band, Harry, have been living in an old hollow 
elm tree since they were turned out of their 
trailer home. 

The 30-foot-high leafless tree is on a farm 
owned by Tom Bomford. The hollow part of the 
trunk is about five feet across. The inside is 
covered by sacks. 

“I was absolutely amazed when they began 
living in the tree.” Bomford said. “They leave 
early in the morning and arrive back at the tree 
late at night.” 

“One night I saw them cooking a steak,” the 
farmer said, “they looked really happy.” 


WARNING, Subversive Trend Revealed 


Every lover of music knows who, only, can 
make a tree. Every lover of nature is familiar with 
the class of labor which hollows them out. If we 
of the building industry are to compete, we must de- 
sign, produce, and market a better product. A six 
foot diameter aluminum tree, with fluorescent leaves 
guaranteed not to fall regardless of the weather 
(color as selected by the architect) is an obvious im- 
provement. Such crude specifications as “All in- 
terior finish throughout shall be used sacks, or equal” 
might be improved as follows: Arras styled by 
Polonius, distributed by Shakespeare and Co., Ltd., 
London: Finish Floors, dyed Mouton processed 
Lamb, as created by Maidenform Dreams, Inc., New 
York; Steaks, reconstituted, sun drenched, Florida 
rinds (Vit. C added) packaged by Swifter Amours 
et Cie., Paris; Happiness, furnished and installed by 
the Self Improvement Society of Lower Basin Street, 
now located at the corner of Peel and Carnegie 
Streets, Los Angeles, California. 


Gentlemen, it is either specifications such as 
these, or extinction. 


ROBERT WOODS KENNEDY 


EDUCATION 


Tue SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, University of Vir- 
ginia, announced the establishment of two new cur- 
ricula recently added to the program of the School. 

A four-year curriculum leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Architectural History has been es- 
tablished under the direction of the School of Ar- 
chitecture in collaboration with the Corcoran De- 
partment of History of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences. This program provides for a thorough back- 
ground in the principles of architectural design, and 
in addition, course work leading to a major in the 
history of architecture and civilization. Students will 
be admitted to this program in Szptember 1958. 

A five-year curriculum leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of City Planning has been established as a 


separate program under the direction of the Schoo! 


of Architecture. Specifically, the Planning program 
will be three years in length and students may enter 
this program following the satisfactory completion 
of two years of a Bachelor of Arts curriculum in a 
recognized College or University. The pattern of 
the program will be developed around course work 
in principles of City Planning and Design, the social 
sciences, the institutions of government, and public 
administration. Students will be admitted to this pro- 
gram for the session beginning in September 1958. 
Further information may be obtained from 
Dean Thomas K. Fitz Patrick, School of Architec- 
ture, University of Virginia, Fayerweather Hall, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 
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HosPITAL SERVICE OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Allison & Rible, Architects 
Los Angeles, California 
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NA Library Notes 


AN IMPORTANT ACQUISITION 


Tue Liprary HAs RECENTLY ACQUIRED a copy of 
“The Country Builder’s Assistant” by Asher Ben- 
jamin. Printed at Greenfield, Massachusetts, in 
1797, this has been called “the earliest American 
architectural book written and published in the 
United States.” 

Although preceded in publication in this coun- 
try by some seven or eight reprints of English books, 
it is among the first ten architectural books known 
to have been printed in America. It is also the 
first of seven books written by Benjamin, which ap- 
peared in over forty printings during more than half 
a century, strong evidence of their importance as a 
source of inspiration and example for the builders 
of the first half of the nineteenth century. 

In view of its position in American architec- 
tural bibliography, the Library feels that with the 


acquisition of this book it has moved closer towards 
its expressed goal of securing an outstanding collec- 
tion on the history of American architecture. 


P. R. FILMS 


THE LIBRARY IS HANDLING the distribution of 
the new P. R. films “What Is a House?” and “A 
School for Johnny,” in addition to the older film 
“Architecture—U.S.A.” 

The first two may be bought for $65 and rented 
for $5. The latter is now available for sale on spe- 
cial order only at $200. Rental continues at $5 plus 
transportation. 

Members desiring to rent any of these films are 
asked to send their requests directly to the Library, 
and as far in advance as possible. Due to the 
limited number of copies of “Architecture—U.S.A.” 
now available, reservations well in advance are de- 
sirable during the fall and spring months. 


ACCESSION LIST 


THE LIBRARY HAS RESUMED issuing its accession 
list in separate mimeographed form. For those who 
keep complete files the following information might 
be helpful. Number 1 appeared Sept. 1, 1953. 
Number 5 Oct. 1, 1954 was incorrectly numbered 4. 
Number 12 appeared in Bulletin of the AIA vol. 10, 


no. 6, p. 186, Nov. Dec. 1956. Number 13, a 
special list on churches appeared in the Bulletin 
vol. 11, no. 1, p. 23-24, Jan./Feb. 1957. Number 
14 appeared in the Journal of the AIA vol. 28, no. 
1, p. 34 May 1957. The issue that has just ap- 
peared is number 15. 

Any member who is not presently receiving the 
list and who wishes to do so, may request the Li- 
brary to have his name placed on the mailing list. 
All members are reminded that most books in the 
Library are available for circulation to corporate 
members. The fee to cover postage and mailing is 
fifty cents for the first volume and twenty-five cents 
for each additional. 


BOOKPLATES 


THE INSTITUTE HAS HAD three different book- 
plates for its Library during the course of one hun- 
dred years. This and the librarian’s own interest in 
bookplates has prompted him to start for the Library 
a collection of bookplates of architectural interest. 
These would fall into three categories: bookplates 
used by an architect in his own books; bookplates 
designed by an architect for another; and bookplates 
embodying architecture in their design but not falling 
in either of the previous groups. Naturally the most 
interesting are those of strong architectural interest 
by an architect for his own use. 

Although no special effort has been made to 
gather these, several interesting items have been se- 
cured. The librarian hopes that eventually it may 
be possible to write an article or perhaps prepare a 
checklist on them. If any member has bookplates 
that would fit into such a collection, copies would 
be gratefully received. It would be helpful to have 
all pertinent information such as name of owner, 
name of designer if different, medium, date and 


significance of design. 
G. E. PeTTENGILL, Librarian 
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ADVENTURES IN ARCHITECTURE. By 


Whitney S. Stoddard. 127 pp. 
834” x 11%”. New York: 1958: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $8.50 


The author, Dr. Whitney S. Stod- 
dard, is Professor of the History of 
Art at Williams College. 

rhis is the story of the evolution 
of a large long-range project, the 
gradual replacement of an accumu- 
lated complex by nineteen new 
buildings comprising facilities for 
church, 
seminary, university, monastery and 
preparatory school at St. John’s Ab- 
Collegeville, 


several related functions: 


bey and University 
Minn.; Marcel Breuer, 
Luigi Nervi, 


Traynor and Hermanson, associated 


architect; 
consulting engineer; 
architects 

The method of selecting the ar- 
chitect is interesting, but not unique 
By the democratic proc- 
Benedictine order, 
twelve architects selected from those 
nominated; Baur (Switzerland), Bel- 
luschi, Boslet (Germany), *Breuer, 

Byrne, *Gropius, Kramreiter (Aus- 

tria), *Murphy, *Neutra, Saarinen 
(fils), Sharpe (England), and 
Schwarz (Germany) were informed 
about the project and invited to 
signify their interest. Belluschi and 
Saarinen declined. By vote of the 
order five (* above) were invited 
for interviews, after which by writ- 
ten ballot Breuer was selected. 

The whole project (only one mo- 
nastic unit built so far) demonstrates 
how much freedom is gained by ac- 
ceptance of and adherence to the 
real fundamentals clearly stated: 
liturgical requirements (St. John’s 
being the leader in the Catholic li- 
turgical revival) and the centuries- 
old Rule of the Benedictine Order. 
Abbot Baldwin’s original letter of 
invitation included the following: 
“The Benedictine tradition at its best 
challenges us to think boldly and 
to cast our ideals in forms which 
will be valid for centuries to come, 
shaping them with all the genius 
of present-day materials and tech- 


as claimed 


esses of the 


niques.” 
It is also a model for careful and 
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orderly procedure on the part of a 
corporate client and the utilization 
of the varied talents and judgement 
of the members of the order, includ- 
ing Father Claud Meinberg, Illinois 
architectural graduate 

A cost-plus building contract per- 
mitted adherence to the Order's rule 
on manual labor. The monks sup- 
plied about 20 per cent of the labor 
involved in the construction of the 
new monastic wing. 

One third of the book is devoted 
to plans and photographs of models 
and of the completed monastic wing 
Although only a fraction of the proj- 
ect has been built, the evidence justi- 
fies the author’s statement that “in 
various ways and very simply Breuer 
has realized a true monastic charac- 
ter in the design of this building 

“Today's monastery is an out- 
growth of fourteen centuries of bal 
ance between constancy to the Rule 
on the one hand and adjustment to 
the changing social world on the 
other. 

“The 
church of the past will be preserved 
in modern times, and the new church 
at Saint John’s in its structure will 
interpret the liturgy in an architec- 
tural language as immediate and as 
direct as that of the Middle Ages.” 

W. A. T. 


spirit of the abbey 


great 


HiGH Topay & TOMORROW. 
By Charles W. Bursch & John 
Lyon Reid, FAIA. 17 pp. 812” x 


1042”. New York: 1957: Rein- 
hold Publishing Corporation. 
$7.95 


This is an important either-or 
book. Its brief statement of an edu- 
cational philosophy and a sample, 
architectural preliminary solution 
either rings a wild alarm for the 
Stay-putters, who are education's and 
architecture’s fundamentalists, or it 
charms and persuades by word and 
graphic line toward acceptance of 
a new synthesis of schooling ideas. 

The philosophy is strictly educa- 
tional and sincerely held. It is not 
entirely new, many separate features 
and techniques are already in use 


somewhere. The complete synthe- 
sis is a relatively new. evolving con- 
cept. Those who have been follow- 
ing the field will recognize its re- 
markable group-paternity pedigree 
by Bursch-Reid-Shaw, out of Cock- 
ing. Random Falls and all that. As 
someone put it, a Dewey-eyed view 
of education. It is controversial, 
stemming “‘life-adjustment” 
and “growth-development” theories 
of education and rising above a cer- 
tain confusion, perhaps, of currently 
fashionable “community-involve- 
ment.” 

To call this program “progressive 
education” would be unfair, how- 
ever, because of connotations of im- 
that expression for 
many bewildered people. 
There is a here 
about the individual and his develop- 
ment, and a sadly-needed defense of 
individualism as the only true edu- 
basic 


practicality in 
honestly 
sincere statement 


cation. There is also some 
fraction, for followers of this upward 
way, with entangling briars of the 
group or team approach, as well as 
with certain soggy spots of the be- 
loved community. 

You may ask, how does a de- 
veloping leader get experience except 
in a group? Leadership is a power- 
ful reagent and we can relax about 
this matter of social chemistry—if 
we can remain large enough to rec- 
ognize it. Today's most fanatic fal- 
lacy is the anti-intellectual creed 
that the team creates more than an 
average which the individual can 
never better. Termites have not yet 
put a satellite in an orbit and a 
termite-education will not help us 
do it. The group can be led to 
achievement, if there is leadership. 
The leader needs a trio or full or- 
chestra, to fit the music. The players 
contribute essential notes and chords 
—and at the right time or it’s not 
music. Symptomatic and delightful 
as a good jam-session may be, its 
substance is ephemeral and its ar- 
chitecture incoherent. The strong 
architect with individual and com- 
prehensive creativity is the best ex- 
ample, if rare, of what we need to- 
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day. We cannot remain a profes- 
sional instead of a broker and say: 
Building is too complex today— 
let the mechanical guys dream up 
some pipes and wires, let the struc- 
turals work out a frame and the 
civils tell us where to shove dirt and 
please, Mr. Equity, Jr., how big is 
an Office? This happens too often 
and is the reason so few buildings 
have the integrity we also call archi- 
tecture. 

John Lyon Reid, FAIA, of San 
Francisco, has had a distinguished 
influence on design for educational 
facilities. He has not let us down 
in this book. These extremely fa- 
cile sketches (as many positions of 
the human figure as in Hokusai) il- 
lustrate a preliminary, sample solu- 
tion of the educational specifications 
set forth by Dr. Bursch. They 
should not be condemned for lack 
of slopsinks, total inadequacy of an 
auditorium projection booth or a 4- 
way frill of a fireplace. These draw- 
ings are only one unified architec- 
tural expression of the philosophy. 
One conviction shows torth clearly— 
architecture with human values has 
an important educational effect. We 
make too little of this and architects 
should constantly strive to make 
others recognize the values of de- 
signed environment. 

Many ideas here are provocative, 
some are borrowed and improved. 
It is difficult to select a few for praise 
or blame. Treatment of sports and 
music, the excellent little theater, 
flexible loft space—le plan libre— 
throughout, the philosophy of the 
student work-desk-unit, some state- 
ments about square-feet, all seem 
advanced and persuasive. 

Topdaylighting of interior space 
(out of Reid’s Hillsdale School) will 
still need design study to reduce 
brightness-contrast with surround- 
ing ceiling. There is rising senti- 
ment against claims of educational 
values of large auditoriums—much 
as Communities may insist on them. 
OK—pay for it—but don’t crab 
about the cost of school buildings! 
The 325-seat little theater is a valu- 
able educational facility. 

It is with certain parts of the 
statement of educational philosophy, 
however, that questions arise. It 


boldly proposes free individual 
scheduling and extensive individual 
use of community resources for edu- 
cation, including work-experience al- 
ternating with study made more 
meaningful by such experience. It 
attacks the boring and unsatisfying 
sham of unreal school problems and 
denies that education is only prep- 
aration for life. It condemns petty 
administrative controls of library, 
class-attendance and credit formali- 
There is a lot of good fresh 
air here! . in actuality, youth 
constitutes a substantial and vital 
segment of community life 


ties. 


In place of traditional controls, 
however, the program proposes a 
formidable bureaucracy of guidance 
and record-keeping personnel with 
machine-sorted documentation. It 
almost seems as if the plant should 
also have a port for an endless ex- 
trusion of doctoral dissertations in 
education. 

What is an “unready pupil” and 
whose fault is it—lazy, irresponsible 
or incompetent parents, teachers or 
child? Sometimes schoolboards may 
be unready—then the excessive cost 
of the building is the architect's 
fault! 

Would pupils of their own accord 
select so-called more-difficult sub- 
jects? It is a psychological mistake 
to call subjects more difficult and it 
builds up mental unwillingness and 
fear. There may be difficult and 
unimaginative teaching of any sub- 
ject. 

School staff function in_ this 
scheme seems to be that of a horti- 
culturist (if not obstetrician) wait- 
ing to assist at a sequence of indi- 
vidual blooming or bearing events. 
It should not take work-experience 
to inform a child that mathematics 
is a prerequisite to the scientific 
career in which he is _ interested. 
Should the child begin by distrust- 
ing the teacher’s professional word? 
Why not call it a prerequisite and 
begin instilling some respect and 
trust for professional leadership? 
Perhaps in later years the pupil may 
vote yes for the building of a flood- 
control dam. 

One repugnant suggestion is that 
pupils have the same homeroom 
teacher for four years of highschool. 


What if he’s an inadequate stinker? 

This is a must book for any ar- 
chitect concerned about the educa- 
tional program as a basis for school 
planning—and every architect with 
a school job should be. Get one 
for your client, too. 


GOLGOTHA AND THE CHURCH OF THE 
Hoty Seputcure. By André Parrot. 
128 pp. 5” x 74%”. New York: 
1957: Philosophical Library. 
$2.75 
A discussion of some of the ar- 
chaeological problems connected 
with the sites of the crucifixion and 
entombment of Christ, containing 
much information on the topography 
of Jerusalem and a chapter on the 
history of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 


DECORATIVE DESIGNS FOR CONTEM- 
PORARY INTERIORS. Edited by Kon- 
rad Gatz. 240 pp. 8%” x 1134” 
New York: 1957: Architectural 
Book Publishing Co., Inc. $12.75 
This beautiful book attempts to 


give a cross-section, not only of the 


work of various countries and tem- 
peraments, but of the many tech- 
niques available to present-day de- 
signers. It demonstrates the bene- 
fits of combining the efforts of ar- 
chitects and artisans, and graphic 
artists and decorators. Special em- 
phasis is laid upon the use of color, 
and there are many excellent full- 
color illustrations. 


ARCHITECTURE IN GER- 

MANY. By Bruno Werner. 80 pp. 
84%” x 8%”. Munich: F. Bruck- 
mann KG. Paper bound. 

A. beautifully illustrated little 
book, with English text, showing ex- 
amples of post-war German build- 
ings designed by all the leading ar- 
chitects of West Germany. 


MoDERN 


ENGLISH ROMANESQUE LEAD SCULP- 
TURE. By George Zarnecki. 156 pp. 
4%” x 7%”. New York: 1957: 
Philosophical Library. $4.75 
The craftsmanship of the Middle 
Ages as exemplified in lead fonts is 
the subject of this little book. Its 
eighty photographs show beautiful 
examples of sculpture in low relief. 
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THE First WorLD AsseMBLy of Engineers and 
Architects, Friends of Israel, will be held this year 
from May 29 to June 9, with Prime Minister David 
Ben Gurion delivering the principal address. 

The Assembly, sponsored by the Technion- 
Israel Institute of Technology and the Association 
of Engineers and Architects in Israel, is devoted to 
the theme of “The Role of Technology in the De- 
velopment of Israel.” Architects and engineers from 
all over the world are expected to attend the sessions 
and seminars which will be held in the three major 
cities of Israel—Haifa, Tel Aviv and Jerusalem. 

Among the distinguished speakers who will ad- 
dress the sessions, in addition to the Prime Minister 
and the President of Israel will be Louis Kahn, Pro- 
fessor of Architecture at Yale University and the 
University of Pennsylvania, the subject of whose 
paper will be “Order, Space and Design in Archi- 
tecture.” 

Additional information may be obtained from 
the American Society for Technion-Israel Institute 
of Technology, 1000 Sth Avenue, New York City. 


THE VIRGINIA CHAPTER has recently established 
The Virginia Foundation for Architectural Educa- 
tion, Inc., the objects and purposes of which, as 
stated in its charter, are “to aid and promote by 
financial assistance and otherwise, all types of archi- 
tectural development, education and research in the 
Commonwealth of Virgina, particularly in the estab- 
lished departments or schools of architecture at the 
University of Virginia and at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute.” 

The Chapter hopes that the establishment of 
this Foundation will prove an effective means of 
strengthening the two schools of architecture in Vir- 
ginia by making available additional funds for carry- 
ing Out specific programs. 

At present there are three categories in which 
funds could be used advantageously. 

First, the enrichment of undergraduate educa- 
tion. The bringing to the campuses of prominent ar- 
chitects, engineers and builders for special lectures 
or as visiting teachers, by exhibits of current work, 
and by arranging field trips for the students. 

The establishment of scholarships and a student 
loan fund to help especially talented students who 
might be lost to the profession for lack of funds. 

The securing of tools and equipment with which 
to bring the students into direct contact with modern 
construction materials and the establishment of 
proper laboratory facilities. 

The securing, through Foundation means, of 
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personnel of the highest caliber who are eminently 
qualified in their teaching profession. 

Second, the development of research. The im- 
plementation of facilities for study of problems in 
building which would be of value to the entire state. 

The initiation of research activity can be of 
great value in many ways: in the creation of agencies 
able to do sponsored developmental studies, in fur- 
ther development of the resources of the state, in 
the broadened outlook which this work brings to 
faculty member and student alike, and in the fact 
that opportunity to do research is an added induce- 
ment to the able people needed by the faculties. 

Third, the continuing of education. The com- 
plexity of the new technologies in building has made 
it increasingly difficult to keep abreast of current de- 
velopments. Perhaps the most effective answer to 
the problem is the refresher or short course, which 
may be of any length. The Foundation hopes to 
make available the funds needed for the planning 
and organization of such courses. Such a program 
could be of tremendous value to all those whose 
work requires knowledge of late developments. 

The Journal publishes the details of The Vir- 
ginia Foundation for Architectural Education, Inc., 
in hopes that other Chapters will follow the lead of 
the Virginia Chapter, as well as to inform Journal 
readers of this worthwhile activity. 


As THE Journal goes to press, 91 projects have 
been nominated for the second annual R. S. Rey- 
nolds Memorial Award. Of these nominations 28 
structures were designed by American architects. 
The remaining 63 entries are works by foreign ar- 
chitects. 

Five distinguished architects, including J. Roy 
Carroll, Jr.. FAIA, of Philadelphia; Richard M. 
Bennett, Jr., FAIA, of Chicago; Arthur Loomis 
Harmon, FAIA, of New York; Richard J. Neutra, 
FAIA, of Los Angeles, and Pier Luigi Nervi, of 
Rome, Italy, compose the jury of award. 

The R. S. Reynolds Memorial Award is sponsored 
by the Reynolds Metal Company in memory of its 
founder, the late Richard Samuel Reynolds. The 
award consists of a $25,000 honorarium and an em- 
blem in aluminum designed by a distinguished Amer- 
ican sculptor. 

The award is presented annually to an architect 
who has made the most significant contribution, in 
the judgment of the profession, in the use of alu- 
minum in the building field. The award this year 
will be presented at the annual convention of the 
Institute to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, in July. 
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Letters to the Editor.. 


Epitor, Journal of the AIA: 


1S THE INSTITUTE UNFAIR TO ARCHITECTS? 

When a reputable architect is 
asked to give a serious judgment re- 
garding the architectural proposals 
of a fellow architect, he makes an 
effort to know more than he can 
learn from newspaper accounts be- 
fore expressing an opinion. In fact, 
Institute Document 330 on “The 
Standards of Professional Practice” 
requires: That an architect be of 
the highest integrity and judgment; 
that his advice be unprejudiced, as 
he has moral responsibilities to pro- 
fessional associates; that he con- 
sider the needs and stipulations of 
the client; and, finally, “an Archi- 
tect shall not knowingly injure the 
professional reputation of another 
architect” and “an Architect shall 
at no time act in a manner detri- 
mental to the best interests of the 
profession.” 

Yet at this time the present of- 
ficers of the Institute, with a total 


ignorance of the requirements of 
the Congress, have yet entered into 
a campaign which derogates the seri- 
ous study by its members engaged 
on the work of alterations and addi- 


tions to the National Capitol at 
Washington, have permitted its of- 
ficial organ Memo to print quota- 
tions from newspapers describing 
the work as “folly,” “barbarism,” 
“vandalism,” as “architectural boon- 
doggling,” as bearing the “impress 
of incompetence,” stating that “the 
plan is basically bad” and that all 
distinguished architects oppose this 
work. In addition to these derogatory 
terms the Memo has reprinted mis- 
statements of facts. 

It has thus demeaned its own 
members working on this project at 
the present time, who have recom- 
mended the work, as well as such 
distinguished dead as Thomas U. 
Walter (past president of the Insti- 
tute), Cass Gilbert (past president 
of the Institute) and William Mit- 
chell Kendall, John Russell Pope, 
Henry Bacon, Charles A. Platt, 
Charles Coolidge, Edw. York, Philip 
Sawyer, Thomas Hastings, Francis 


P. Sullivan, John M. Howells, and 
H. Van Buren Magonigle, all of 
whom appeared before Congressional 
Committees to state their approval 
of this proposal, as did the National 
Commission of Fine Arts by formal 
action in 1919 and again in 1935. 

These officers have taken these 
steps without discussing the contem- 
plated project in any of its aspects 
with those of its members who have 
been professionally engaged to un- 
dertake its study for the last two 
years. 

Thus in endeavoring to carry out 
one mandate of Convention action, 
the officers have 
mandatory requirements of Institute 
Document 330, also approved by In- 
stitute Convention action. 

JoHN F. HarsBeson, FAIA 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


transgressed the 


Epiror’s Note: The Institute is 
not unfair to architects in printing 
in the MEMO quotations from edi- 
torials expressing country-wide opin- 
ion. The Memo has printed no mis- 
statement of fact, so far as it can 
Nor have the officers of 
statements 


ascertain. 
the Institute made any 
derogatory toward any member of 
the Institute. The officers of the In- 
stitute, having undertaken the obli- 
gations of their office, are required 
to carry out Institute policy as de- 
fined by the Convention, in this case 
by three 
There is no attempt on the part of 
the Institute or its officers to limit 
fair discussion on any topic. 


successive Conventions. 


Epitor, Journal of the AIA: 
Congratulations! I really enjoyed 
the wonderful write-up you gave to 
the Third Annual Student Forum in 
the January issue of the Journal. 
This was my _ second Student 
Forum, but this time I came as an 
officer. This, fortunately, allowed me 
the opportunity of working side by 
side with the AlA—watching its 
preparations and its efforts. Golly, 
how we do appreciate all you do for 
us. Maybe some of us fail to show 
our appreciation at the time, but as 
the excitement dies we soon realize 


how really fortunate we were to 
have been among the few privileged 
to attend. 

Thank you so much for this 
article, allowing others to share that 
eventful three-day Forum. Thanks 
too, for the boost which it shall give 
to the new student officers. 

Epwarp J. BURKHEAD 

Past Secretary of the NASA 
Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas 


Epitor, Journal of the AIA: 

We were pleased to note in “Pub- 
lic Relations” by Robert R. Denny, 
in the March Journal that “no less 
than seven members of the (Balti- 
more) chapter hold important muni- 
cipal and civic posts.” This is a 
commendable start in civic endeavor 
but one which forces me to reach 
for my slide trombone to blow a blast 
for the Washington State Chapter 
which, since 1946, has been respon- 
sible for the following: 

Seattle City Planning 

As a result, primarily, of Chapter 
activity, this was changed from a 
Zoning Board of Appeals to a Plan- 
ning Commission, with a_ staff 
and funds and a presently pre- 
eminent position in city government. 
Six chapter members have served 
as commissioners (four have been 
Chairman) and currently Paul Thiry, 
FAIA, and Francis Huggard, AIA, 
are serving. 

Kine County Planning 

Two chapter members have served 
aS commissioners and one when 
Chairman, Perry Johanson, was re- 
sponsible for development of the 
County’s comprehensive plan. 
Puget Sound Regional Planning 

The Chapter launched the con- 
cept of regional planning and led a 
three year drive which culminated 
in Official recognition by four coun- 
ties of a Council with funds and 
staff. Members of this and the 
Southwest Washington chapter were 
jointly responsible and serve as mem- 
bers. 

Municipal Art Commission 

The Chapter launched the concept 

and succeeded in obtaining official 
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approval by the City. Two mem- 
bers, John S. Detlie, and Robert L. 
Durham serve as members and each 
has been Chairman. 

Board of Appeals 

An official board to hear appeals 
from building code decisions. Inert 
for many years, this was recently 
revived through Chapter efforts 
Kenneth C. Helms, AIA, was one of 
its three members. 

Board of Adjustment 

An official board recently set up 
to hear appeals from zoning de- 
cisions. Chairman, J. Lister Holmes, 
FAIA, and member, James J. Chia- 
relli, AIA, and Chapter President 
Urban Renewal 

The Mayor has just appointed a 
citizens Advisory committee, includ- 
ing William J. Bain, FAIA, represent- 
ing the Seattlke Chamber of Com- 
merce, Waldo Christenson, FAIA, 
representing the Seattle Area Indus- 
trial Council, and John L. Wright, 
AIA, representing the AIA. In Jan- 
uary the Mayor appointed Talbot 
Wegg, AIA, as Urban Renewal Co- 
ordinator. 

In addition to the above official 
bodies, the Chapter has been active 
in at least three civic groups organ- 
ized pro bono publico; 

Greater Seattle Housing Council 

Ten civic and governmental or- 
ganizations banded together to as- 
sist in the housing of minority 
groups. Vice President, John M 
Morse, AIA, Member of Executive 
Committee, Jack Bryant, AIA 
Allied Arts of Seattle 

Sixty organizations banded to- 
gether to advance the cause of all 
the arts in the city. Founded by the 
Chapter, with John Detlie as first 
president and, Nathan Wilkinson, 
AIA, presently a Board member 
Advisory Committee to the Regents 

While the work of this committee 
is strictly architectural, it is a vol- 
unteer group of four appointed to 
advise the Regents of the University 
of Washington with respect to all 
phases of future physical develop- 
ment of the University. Born, to 
some extent, by suggestion of the 
Chapter, its members include Arthur 
Herrman, FAIA, and 
Waldron, AIA. 

To summarize: 10 municipal and 
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civic organizations with Chapter 
members; 17 Chapter members cur- 
rently serving; 5 organizations cur- 
rently or recently “chaired” by Chap- 
ter members; 4 organizations which 
largely owe their existence to activ- 
ity by the Chapter. 

There is in process of gestation, a 
Citizens Planning Council. Not this 
vear but reasonably soon. 

It would be interesting to learn 
whether any other chapters are 
more active in the public weal 

TaLBot WEGG 
Seattle, Wash. 


Epiror, Journal of the AIA: 

Mr. Reed's tree is interesting par- 
ticularly in that Viollet-le-Duc had 
no forebears, apparently, was unin- 
fluenced, although much descends 
from him. Like an orchid he is the 
chief adornment of the tree, but is 
air-borne. 

That branch descending from 
Viollet-le-Duc through Frank Fur- 
ness to Louis Sullivan to Frank 
Lloyd Wright, the sap getting thinner 
as it descends, is most convincing. 

The term “Picturesque Secession- 
ism” is pertinent to this branch, and 
to some others on the tree. But the 
adjective seems ill-suited to Gropius 
or Neutra of the moderns, or, 
back further, to Guadet, Labrouste, 
or Durand. They are all in the line 
of genesis of the “Modern” but the 


to go 


term “picturesque” is hardly suitable 


to them. The name does not satis- 
factorily cover so much territory 
over which the architectural evolu- 
tion has ranged. In fact “modern” 
as understood today would be a bet- 
ter name for this tree, however an- 

achronistic it may later become. 
Joun F. Harspeson, FAIA 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Epiror, Journal of the AIA: 

It was pleasant and comforting to 
see the February Journal open up 
with an article by John Detlie, just 
as it is always pleasant and comfort- 
ing to find an article, now and then, 
by our greatly esteemed and also 
very literate Ralph Walker. More 
articles of the inspiring sort that 
these two write would raise the 
standard of your Journal. 

It was pleasant and comforting to 
note that your friend Mr. Bendiner, 


admitted that the two pages normally 
allowed to him are really nothing 
but “hogwash and drivel.” Your 
Mr. Bendiner might note (March 
Journal) that the French word 
croissant is masculine in gender and 
not feminine, and one says un crois- 
sant rather than une croissant, as he 
erroneously opens his monthly “hog- 
wash and drivel.” 

It was pleasant and comforting to 
read the letter of the distinguished 
Chancellor of the College of Fellows, 
Edgar Williams (February Journal) 
and to observe that he considers— 
as I do—the PR mania a disease to 
which Architects, by reason of the 
distinguished character of their pro- 
fession, should be immune. I have 
never been in sympathy with the 
expenditure of Institute funds for the 
PR “tripe” or the use of Journal 
pages for its expression. The aban- 
donment of the assorted “kits” that 
are distributed from time to time 
would be a blessing 

The pages allowed to PR and 
Bendiner might well be put to a use 
more appropriate to the Journal of 
a distinguished profession of ancient 
lineage, even if they were left blank! 

Harry F. CUNNINGHAM, FAIA 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Epiror, Journal of the AIA: 

1 would like to congratulate 
you on the job that you have been 
doing on the AIA Journal which 
has jumped, in my estimation, from 
an old period piece to a lively, in- 
teresting and stimulating profes- 
sional journal. I would even go so 
far as to say that it surpasses the 
“big three” in its high professional 
quality and, therefore, has real ap- 
peal to thinking, practicing archi- 
tects. 

I am writing this to express my 
good wishes and hope that this Jour- 
nal may in size and impor- 
tance. Perhaps it might even include 
distinguished buildings published in 
photograph form. Most of those 
now published are distinguished 
mostly for their unique or news- 
worthy character rather than their 
real esthetic excellence. The tech- 
nical and other studies are wonder- 
ful and certainly should continue. 

Lester W. SMITH 
Stamford, Conn. 
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So OFTEN, when reading, a few 
words or a phrase will start a train 
of thought that carries one way be- 
yond the original idea being ex- 
pressed. In J. Donald Adams’ col- 
umn, “Speaking of Books,” in last 
Sunday’s New York Times Book Re- 
view, the writer is speaking of an 
address given by the poet Randall 
Jarrell. “The theme was that the 
standards imposed by the snowball- 
ing force of our mass media consti- 
tute a very real threat to cultural 
values. They already are, in some 
instances, hamstringing writers who 
wish to set down the truth—as op- 
posed to the Madison Avenue con- 
ception of the good life. We must 
be constantly on guard against any 
such invasion.” 

So it is with the Cult of the Con- 
temporary, I fear. We must beware 
lest the architectural press, the 
“snowballing force of our mass 
media,” invade our honest tastes and 
judgments. The architect who still 
finds honest solutions within the 
frame of traditional design need be 
a bold man indeed today to carry 
out his convictions. It is only too 
easy to lift some of the tricks of the 
truly original contemporary design- 
ers out of the magazines, and try for 
the brass ring of the acclaim of his 
fellows—without realiy trying very 
hard at all. And the rare architect 
who creates a design which has its 
roots honestly in traditional design, 
even though it may not have a col- 
umned portico and a lanterned cu- 
pola, knows that he has little chance 
of his work ever being published in 
a magazine or premiated as “Best 
of the Year.” There is one excep- 
tion, of course, and that is in the 
field of house design, for though the 
architectural press will ignore him, 
the house magazines, from House 
and Garden to The Practical 
Builder, will print anything—al- 


though I must hasten to add that in 
the case of the former, the require- 
ment of good taste would enter in. 

I realize that for saying what I 
have, I will be branded a reactionary 
—in fact, I don’t doubt that I al- 
ready have. 


But that is not true. 


Tue Epiror's AsIDEs 


Nobody takes more delight than I 
in some of the perfectly beautiful 
and even thrilling contemporary 
work that is being done today. But 
it is the element of fadism in so 
much modern work that I deplore, 
and the prevalent fear of non-con- 
formity in architectural design. 

Now that I’ve stuck my neck out 
this far, I'll repeat what I’ve said pub- 
licly before: With a few brilliant ex- 
ceptions, most of the beautiful con- 
temporary design being executed to- 
day was designed by men who are 
old enough to have been brought up 
in the old tradition—and thought 
their way out. The majority of the 
younger men had the misfortune to 
attend architectural school during 
the period when they preached, to 
quote Henry Ford, “History is bunk.” 
Now that the pendulum has swung 
again, and most of the schools have 
thorough and well-balanced courses 
in the history of architecture—far 
better taught, incidentally, than ever 
before—we can hope for a broader 
appreciation of the past and more 
mature design for the future from 
today’s graduates. 


THE INSTITUTE IS PROMOTING a 
project which could well turn out to 
be its greatest contribution to the 
cultural life of the country, as well as 
the grandest public relations job for 
architecture that could be conceived 
of. It has been mentioned briefly 
in the Memo, and the architectural 
press has also printed short accounts 
of it. It's time for the Journal to 
tell a litthe more about it. 

About _ three ago, Mrs 
Louise Mendelsohn, the widow of 
Eric Mendelsohn, drew up a pro- 
posal for a Museum of Architecture, 
which she sent to architects, museum 
directors, architectural writers and 
others all over the world. Naturally, 
the idea fell on fertile ground within 
the AIA. Last year the Board of Di- 
rectors appointed a Committee on 
Architectural Museum, consisting of 
First Vice President John Noble 
Richards, FAIA, Chairman, WNa- 
thaniel Owings, FAIA, Samuel Wil- 
son Jr.. FAIA, Hugh A. Stubbins, 


years 


Jr., and John S. Detlie. 
Director also 


Executive 
working 

closely with the Committee; I am at- 

tached to it as Staff Executive. 


Purves is 


The Committee has had two meet- 
ings, and other informal discussions, 
and the progress up to date is some- 
what as follows: A preliminary pro- 
gram has been drawn up and agreed 
upon; one of the foundations has 
expressed sufficient interest in it to 
give us hope for funds make a more 
thorough study; and Dr. Leonard 
Carmichael, Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, has offered us 
space in the Smithsonian. The value 
of the latter is incalculable, for it 
not only assures us of a roof over 
our heads but it also carries with it 
a guaranteed built-in audience of 
several million people a year. 

The Committee’s program en- 
visions a museum which will ulti- 
mately include a central exhibit hall 
for changing exhibits, the starting 
point for travelling exhibits; and a 
permanent exhibit of the architec- 
ture of all countries in all ages. The 
exhibits would consist of blown-up 
photographs, models, and actual ma- 
terials taken from the buildings rep- 
resented, taking the fullest advantage 
of the most advanced techniques in 
creating “living displays” by means 
of lighting and dramatic arrange- 


ments. There should also be a li- 
brary for books, drawings, docu- 
ments and other records which 
could ultimately become a_ world 


center for research and study; also 
a circulating collection of books, 
films and microfilms. There should 
be a publications program on both 
the scholarly and popular levels; and 
an auditorium and meeting rooms, 
with reading and study rooms for 
the use of scholars. 

It is a project on a very grand 
scale, and should be a tremendous 
influence on public education and 
appreciation of architecture—and 
the Institute will have a large part in 
establishing it and arranging for the 
exhibits. 


} 
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Problems 


of the Building Industry 


By ILDERS always have problems. 
The Romans had them, the Greeks 
had them, and today we find our- 
selves struggling with some of the 
same old ones, despite their newer 
aspects. Keeping out the rain, keep- 
ing in the heat, holding up the roof, 
letting in the light, keeping down the 
cost—these are nothing new, except 
that in our impatient society the de- 
mands of a turbulent economy and 
an expanding technology make our 
problems seem more pressing. 

The architect 
physical problems in building. These 
are problems of materials and equip- 
ment, their limitations and their use. 
They may not be the architect's most 
important problems but they are his 


constantly faces 


From a talk presented to the joint meet- 
ing of the Building Research Advisory Roard 
and the Board of Governors of the RBuild- 
ing Research Inatitute at the National 
Academy of Sciences, February 11 and 12, 
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peskiest ones, for the most inspired 
design or most ingenious plan is 
soon forgotten when there are noises 
in the plumbing, water in the base- 
ment, or drafts on the neck. To 
attempt to solve some of these phy- 
sical building problems, we need: 
e more study of our thin, light- 
weight walls—particularly to over- 
come their tendency to leak—and 
a better understanding and accept- 
ance of them by building code of- 
ficials 
better methods and workmanship 
to insure masonry walls against 
leaks 
windows without leaks 
partitions and suspended ceilings 
(and a combination of them) that 
transmit less sound—some kind of 
acoustical deodorant to overcome 
sound after it’s made but before 
it’s transmitted 
roofing materials that can be used 


Van Tassel 


NORMAN J. SCHLOSSMAN, FAIA 


and walked upon, so that roofs 
can be used as green-areas or 
space for recreation 

an ingredient in concrete to make 
it not only vapor-proof and water- 
tight, but self-sealing—like a punc- 
ture-proof tire—in the event of 
cracks 

more structural materials with in- 
tegral and more finished finishes 
more finish materials that are 
tough, easily maintained and in- 
expensive—finishes that can be 
sprayed on or otherwise easily ap- 
plied to the structure, that are 
stay-on-able, and that can con- 
ceal the deficiencies of our present- 
day workmanship 

more knowledge and better meth- 
ods to cope with expansion, con- 
traction, and settlement, and to 
avoid the curse of creaks and 
cracks—if we're going to build 
buildings with skins, we need 
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more materials and assemblies, 

like skin, that can stretch 
e research into causes and effects in 

buildings and on the relationship 
between seemingly unrelated fac- 
tors—for example, how much of 
the infiltration thru walls and win- 
dows could be eliminated by study- 
ing these items themselves and 
how much, perhaps, by studying 
the negative pressures set up by 
mechanical exhaust-systems, or by 
the stack-effect in tall structures? 

With all the new materials we are 
now using how much do we know 
about which ones may safely be 
used in combination and which may 
not? Are there deteriorating condi- 
tions at work within our buildings 
that we don’t know about? 

How good are our construction 
practices in practice? With so much 
demolition going on, we might in- 
spect more structures as they are 
coming down to see how they are 
standing up. 

Architects must consider economic 
problems. In fact, physical prob- 
lems of buildings are often economic 
ones at heart. Given enough budget, 
it is no great trick to lick the ele- 
ments or, for example, combat the 
transmission of sound. There are 
plenty of good ways at hand if you 
can pay enough. Most often the real 
problem is the limited cost a project 
can afford. Cost in itself is not a 
simple thing. A balance must be 
struck before a choice can be made 
between first cost, upkeep, and ob- 
solescence, and this balance varies 
with the time and locality. 

What should we consider the eco- 
nomic lifetime of our buildings in 
these times of changing finances, and 
shifting populations, on the threshold 
of an atomic age? Scorés of struc- 
turally sound buildings are demol- 
ished annually because of economics 
and obsolescence. What can we do 
to lengthen their life, or at least to 
reduce the present imbalance be- 
tween the life of the structure and 
the life of the equipment and the 
guts? 

We have other economic prob- 
lems. The three essentials of life are 
food, clothing, and shelter. In our 
abundant country, in this enlightened 
age, few people are underfed or in- 


adequately clothed. Wouldn't it be 
wonderful if we could say as much 
for shelter! In Chicago alone this 
winter almost a persons 
have perished from disasters in woe- 
fully sub-standard housing. The rea- 
sons we must put up with sub- 
standard housing may be social or 
even political—but they are equally 
reasons of building economics and 
equally our concern. We must con- 
tinue the search for ways to put de- 
cent housing within wider grasp. 

Architects must consider human 
reactions. Width of corridors, height 
of ceilings, or room areas must be 
considered not just from the stand- 
point of function, but also from the 
quality of space. In our own office, 
we have often found that lower ceil- 
ings or varying ceilings were prefer- 
able to higher ones—and less ex- 
pensive as well. We usually decide 
it now by instinct or code. Research 
might help us find the answers to 
these problems as well as to the fol- 
lowing: 


score of 


e should lighting, ventilation, air- 
conditioning, and acoustics be de- 
signed merely to conform to hand- 
book standards?—-where do yard- 
sticks leave off and emotions be- 
gin? 

e if 40 foot-candles is good light- 

ing, is 60 obviously better, and 

80 better yet? 

is complete uniformity in lighting 

really the most satisfying and al- 

ways the best?—why do we tire 
of the effect of unmitigated sun- 
shine and long for a little shade? 


e are windows becoming too big?— 
what's the difference in spirit and 
efficiency of the occupants of a 
room with an all-glass outside wall 
as contrasted to those in one with 
a smaller window or windows? Is 
the reaction different in apart- 
ments from that in offices? In 
hospitals and in schools? Does it 
differ in different latitudes and for 
different orientations ex- 
posures? What difference does it 
make to the occupants where a 
window is placed in relation te 
the ceiling, floor, or wall space 
around it? What are human re- 
actions to controlled quantities of 
glare, contrast, and reflections? 


To color, to texture, to form? 


e is the best possible air-condition- 
ing system one that maintains uni- 
form temperatures and humidities 
without noticeable movements of 
air? 

In our dependence on science and 
instruments there should be 
better measure of what buildings do 
to people. We should 
buildings greater sources of joy. All 
hospitals and office 
buildings presumably do a _ reason- 


some 
make our 
new schools, 


ably good job of providing space, 
keeping out the elements, supplying 
air, and distributing light, but how 
many inspire the kids, give patients a 
lift, or keep the office-help content 
at their desks instead of around the 
water-cooler? This is not just a ques- 
tion of esthetics. It is mainly the 
observing and recording of effects 

of seeing what goes on around us 
Research might teach us more about 
how people are affected by what we 
do to our buildings despite the limits 
that undoubtedly exist where science 
ends and judgment and genius begin. 

Finally, what about such truly 
esthetic problems as, for instance, 
excessive monotony in design? This 
particularly concerns subdi- 
visions and developmental housing. 
Communities are up-in-arms about 
it to the point that laws are being 
passed in an attempt to regulate it. 
This can be a subject for research. 
If we want curtainwalls to remain 
in favor and want to develop their 
advantages, we must find more 
means to enlarge their possibilities 
of architectural expression. In build- 
ings, as in everything else, too much 
of the same is too much. 

Research is wonderful, research 
is our business. There is no problem 
of materials, construction, or engi- 
neering that research, given time, 
cannot lick. A civilization that can 
put Sputniks and Explorers in the 
sky should readily solve any physical 
building problem on earth. But as 
we press ahead with research, we 
must also remember the position of 
research in the total scheme of 
things. Research is a tool for the 
hands of men. Research itself de- 
pends upon evaluations by human 
beings—perhaps nothing exists, in 
the final analysis, except in the hu- 
man mind. 
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ONE MORE ROUND IN THE SCHOOL COST BATTLE 


by Landis Gores, AIA 


= back in pre-satellite days, 
educational costs in the US were a 
subject that bubbled and frothed 
like a seething caldron; and a series 
of forays into the field last summer 
by some very popular journalists 
for pages of possibly too popular 
publications can only be agreed to 
have occasioned some thoroughly 
noisy explosions which were curi- 
ously devoid of significance. Cer- 
tainly the serious and reasonable re- 
buttals which appeared in our major 
architectural magazines are to be 
welcomed for returning the discus- 
sion to facts and figures and chap- 
ters and verses—and among other 
things to pointing out the minuscule 
role of the architect in causation of 
school costs. And yet to this one 
interested spectator—no participant, 
being an architect who has yet to be 
commissioned with the five schools 
it is necessary to show to one’s credit 
before he can hope to be entrusted 
with his first one, yet not really an 
‘educator’ either, having not once 
been within the gates of a normal 
school or teachers’ college-—to this 
one the temptation is irresistible to 
say that we have been thus far fenc- 
ing around with what may well be 
the really central issue in the ques- 
tion of educational building costs. 
And so, like a fool, he rushes in 
where experts fear to tread—al- 
though, be it said to their credit, they 
do not deny the need. School Con- 
sulant Nickolaus L Engelhardt, Jr, 
in Architectural Forum, November 
1957, says one “all-important item 
still escapes these simple end-figures 
the quality of the educational 
program.” 


A VALUE CRITERION 

Here, at last, is the subject which 
should enlist, if it has not already, 
the attention of every citizen—we 
are all in it together. The late John 
Knox Shear touched on this aspect 
also in Architectural Record, Octo- 
ber 1957: “At the outset, the very 
value placed on education differs 
widely. Wuere books are revered, 
libraries will be bigger, and where 


basketball, gymnasiums.” It is a 
matter which has long fascinated this 
critic, has impelled him through 
countless publications and investiga- 
tions in search of such a quality, or 
value, criterion. Having found none 
ready-made, he has therefore con- 
structed, and proposes here to set 
down, his own suggested tabulations 
for assessing school building pro- 
grams in terms of educational qual- 
ity. These figures are certainly not 
correct, for they are inescapably 
subjective but so are all value judg- 
ments. If they can only serve as 
whipping posts, that others may 
stand up and express differing value 
judgments in opposition to them, 
they will have served a signal pur- 
pose in redirecting attention for the 
lion’s share of cost responsibility 
from the architect to the essential 
owner, the board of education and 
the taxpayer-voter. 

How are educational costs as- 
sessed, in terms of educational 
values? There is, in fact, a sort of 
Basic Field Manual on the subject. 
the Biennial Survey of Education in 
the US, issued by the US Office of 
Education, eg 1948-50, ed 1953 
unfortunately its accounting break- 
down, while classical for bookkeep- 
ers, will have nothing to do with 
volatile conceptions like educational 
values. The categories are: 
administration 
instruction 
operation 
maintenance 
auxiliary services 
fixed charges 


The briefest of study establishes that 
items 2 and 3 both include costs 
connected with every conceivable 
feature of the educational program 
and, without any further attempt at 
distinction, clearly some more in- 
cisive, more significant, more sub- 
jective criteria are required for vaue 
judgments. 

The field, from here on, is open. 
It is vast, only slightly contoured. 
But it is not entirely without sign- 
posts—Mr. Shear’s quoted sentence 
points us a way. Other arrows in 


same direction are to be seen day 
after day, in editorial pages, in news 
and opinion magazines, in reports of 
words and thinking of many serious 
men. Arthur Bestor, Professor of 
History at the University of Illinois, 
suggests the following series of edu- 
cational priorities: 


1. standard instruction in basic in- 
tellectual disciplines 

2. special programs for superior 
students 

3. remedial programs 

4. intramural athletic & physical fit- 

ness programs 

vocational 

skills 

6. extracurricular activities 

7. scholarship funds for able stu- 
dents in need 

custodial and 
programs 

9. interscholastic athletics 


training in 


special 


life-adjustment 


Once priorities have been pro- 
posed in the race for the educational 
dollar, explanations are clearly in 
order, especially for those categories 
at the bottom of any man’s list. As- 
suming to be self-explanatory, 
one must limit 5 to technical voca- 
tional training. machine tool and 
metal fabricating. carpenter and 
cabinetwork training, etc, in urban 
areas, agriculture and livestock in 
rural areas, to avoid confusion with 
8. Category 6 includes such forma- 
tive but ancillary activities as student 
publications, student government. 
student clubs with various worthy 
interests, prom, student welcome and 
other broadly 
Category 7 involves recognition of 
need for educational funds, in de- 
fault of more normal sources, for 
very gifted students of depressed 
economic background who require 
more than tuition aid to keep them 
in school past the statutory minimum 
age. Category 8 is the great grab- 
basket—not only cooking and sew- 
ing and ‘general business,’ but a 
multitude of mundane activities 
which already have been seen to 
demand a greater share of the edu- 
(The Restoration of Learning, New 
York, 1955) 


social committees. 
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cational dollar, both school plant 
and instructional, then all of 1-3: 
consumer education: how to shop 
smartly 
how to make a family budget 
how to look at movies, or TV, 
or whatever 
how to be popular at parties and 
dances 
baby care and training 
child psychology 
elementary sociology and civics 
elementary hygiene 
sex education 
driver training 
Meanwhile, 9 
actual athletic 
spectacularity 
chorus (not to be confused with the 


includes not only 


contests, but allied 
such as band and 
serious study of music), cheerlead- 
ing, drum miajoretting, etc 
Against anguished protests, let it be 
remembered none of these categories 
is of itself stigmatized. But since 
they all compete for the educational 
dollar, there must be priorities 


It will not be possible, in any case, 


to apply this scale of priorities for 
the general educational dollar di- 
rectly to school building costs. But, 
adapted very respectfully from that 
scale, a new scale of priorities for a 
school building program emerges in 
outline, with alphabetic tabs this 
time and a numerical value rating: 
A. standard instruction in basic 
disciplines 10 
B. superior and remedial pro- 
gram facilities 9 
C. fine arts, etc, instruction and 
practice 
D. intramural athletics and 
physical fitness programs 
E. vocational training in spe- 
cial skills 4 
F. extra-curricular activities 


G. custodial and life-adjust- 


ment programs 2 
H. interscholastic athletics I 
J. administration and basic 

functional spaces 3 

A few explanations are in order 
again. Categories 2 and 3 have been 


combined into B since physical plant 


indistinguish- 
architecture, 


virtually 
arts, 


required is 
able. C (visual 
music, drama, etc) is a new depar- 
ture, a quirk of this observer's values, 
the product of his conviction that 
esthetic education is a very im- 
portant component of the 
tional process. Categories D, E, and 


educa- 


F are conceived as unchanged from 
4-5-6. Category 7 drops out as in- 
applicable in a study of physical 
building programs. Categories 8 and 
9 remain as G and H. But the addi- 
tion of a new category seems also 
necessary: the inevitable functional 
elements which bear no more, it 
seems, on one facet of the educa- 
tional program than on another, but 
which still must be housed, as ef- 
ficiently as possible, yet at some cost 

administration, cafeteria, walks, 
drives and parking, also health suites, 
hall lockers and storerooms. All 
these and more of this order are in- 
cluded in Category J. Finally, these 
tabulated priorities suggest a diver- 
sion already indicated in the table: 


classrooms 
kindergartens 
science labs 
general business & typing 
home economics 

art rooms 

shop & farm buildings 

band & chorus rooms 
gymnasia 

pool 

study halls 

general education labs 
auditorium 

music rooms 

cafeteria 

library 

shower & locker rooms 
administration & health suite 
guidance & conference rooms 
student organizations 
teachers’ lounges & offices 
undifferentiated administration 
paved & landscaped playspace 
paved parking & roads 
athletic fields 

stadium, grandstands, rink 
stage equipment 
science equipment 
cabinets & lockers 
kitchen equipment 


80° A 10% B 10% G 
80% A 10% B 10% G 
90% A B 

100% G 

100% G 

60 20% B 20% G 
60% E 40% G 

70% H 30% F 

50% D 50% H 

70% D 30% H 

80% A 20% G 

70% G 20% B 10% J 
40% G 30% C 20% Ff 
70% C 20% G 10% B 
100% J 

90% A 10% B 

60% D H 

60% J 20% D 20% G 
100% B 

100% F 

100% A 

(see comment bottom 2nd column p. 258) 

70% D 30% G 

J 20% H 

70% D 30% H 

10% D 90% H 

40% C 30% F 30% G 
80% A 20% B 

50% J 40% G 10% A 
70% J 30% G 


30 


90 
100 
40 
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O 91 
99 
20 a 
20 

64 
16 
30 
38 
84 ~ 

35 
10% B 44 
62 
= 
99 
34 
32 
= 
41 
26 
: 38 
14 
43 a 
98 
: 
| 
a 
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To resist ascribing point values in 
strict reverse order and to give a 
little extra weight where weight is 
due. Thus A and B stand slightly 
apart at the top of the list with 10 
and 9—C with 7 is still quite a cut, 
and quite rightly, above the great 
group of activities neither intellectual 
nor academic which obtain valua- 
tions between 5 and 1. Meanwhile J 
is too basic to deserve banishment 
below the level of interscholastic 
“athletic” spectacles. After due con- 
sideration it is accorded a weight of 
3, not so much because of any doubt 
of its necessity as because of a 
familiarity with its tendency to pro- 
liferate in classic conformity with 
Parkinson’s Law. 


The application of these thus es- 
tablished priorities to given physical 
spaces is speeded up by the examples 
of N. L. Engelhardt, Jr, in his ex- 
cellent technical cost analysis in the 
Forum article cited earlier: his com- 
prehensive lists of components, espe- 
cially lists No. 1 and No. 5 may be 
transcribed almost directly to pro- 
vide the bulk of the entries on the 
next tabulation. (See bottom p. 257) 
Once again a subjective judgment 
looms: Very few of the listed spaces 
are devoted to one and only one of 
the 9 categories of this last tabula- 
tion. And so each space must be 
considered separately, with probable 
extent of its allocation to one or 
more of the 9 fields of activity ac- 
counted for. It seems only fair to 
limit such an imprecise apportion- 
ment to 10%, among other reasons 
because it is thus possible to develop 
a total value index of all physical 
elements between | and 100 instead 
of one of 10 times that range. For 
example, an art room would tend to 
be used about 60% of the day for 
serious esthetic study, appreciation 
and practice by the general range 
of students, about 20% for special 
work either of a remedial nature for 
slow or difficult students or of an ad- 
vanced nature for specially qualified 
students, and about 20% for socio- 
psychological adjustment projects in 
self-expression through permissive 
finger or spatter or wiggle-painting. 
cutting paper-and-paste abstractions 
or general 2- or 3- dimensional gold- 
bricking. Arithmetically, 6C (tithing 


percentages allotted) plus 2 B plus 
2 G equals 6 x 7 2x9+2x2 
equals index 64 for art rooms. Mean- 
while a science laboratory, which 
still presumably lends itself to noth- 
ing (may God preserve us) except 
serious study by every member for 
90% of its day plus an extra 10% 
of double duty with advanced stu- 
dents, receives an index of 9 A plus 
1 B equals 9 x 10 1 x 9 equals 
99, or just about as close to occupa- 
tional perfection as can be desired. 
[Ed: these calculations presuppose 
highest possible utilization but may 
perhaps be applied to any general 
average utilization] 


Another’s list, every other list, will 
differ from this one. But that is 
as it should be: only let every school 
board member or school building 
committee member sit down for the 
time required to place his own hon- 
est best evaluations on these tables. 
and this paper will have more than 
served its purpose. To return to a 
few more hotly disputable items of 
the last table—various athletic ele- 
ments are apportioned between D 
and H from estimates of extent to 
which their size or equipment cost 
has been inflated for benefit of pay- 
ing spectators rather than of par- 
ticipating students. In the hope that 
the auditorium may occasionally wit- 
ness convocations of most all the 
student body for exposure to a truly 
outstanding person or institution, it 
has been accorded a minimal (10% ) 
B component as acknowledgment of 
its superior program potentialities. 
As to the radical divergence of in- 
dex values between study halls and 
general education laboratories, these 
result from an assumption that the 
pedagogic policy of the institution 
concerned is implicit in the terminol- 
Ogy used: in a study hall one studies, 
in a general education laboratory one 
does apparently almost anything ex- 
cept study. Finally, in the table 
above there has been added to the 
basic Engelhardt breakdown a clas- 
sification of undifferentiated admin- 
istration, in view of frequent impos- 
sibility of determining, from plans 
under comparison, exact uses to 
which various component sub-areas 
of ‘administration’ are put—certain 
minor but high priority activities 


may also be involved, such as a clin- 
ical psychological guidance suite for 
determining needs of exceptional in- 
dividuals or a teachers’ retreat with 
privacy enough to justify the name. 
For the rest, no explanations, no 
apologies. 


With this table complete, there 
remains only application to specific, 
to actual schools. While Engelhardt’s 
breakdown clearly proposes, as does 
this paper, to be valid for primary 
as well as for secondary schools, 
markedly sharper divergences are 
sure to manifest themselves in 
studies of highschools where the 
galaxy of non-classroom spaces is 
so far more extensive. Accordingly, 
the next project at hand is to ana- 
lyze, by these criteria, 4 of the 5 
new highschools presented in detail 
in the Architectural Record, October 
1957. The Sth school therein con- 
sidered involves such a high propor- 
tion of future construction as to 
render it unsuitable to this study. 
At the start, be it noted that for 
speed and simplification all class- 
rooms have been assumed at 750 sf 
(according to Engelhardt, no class- 
room no matter how large should 
hold more than 27 pupils—if a top 
limit is set on the number of pupils, 
a Maximum room size would appear 
in order and comparison is 
made more apt in both particulars) 
All other construction 
measured to include wall thickness 
where sufficiently large. 
Areas developed but not built on are 
measured, then discounted, as fol- 
lows: walks, landscaped courts and 
play areas, roads and paved parking 
areas divided by 30 on the assump- 
tion their approximate 
$0.50 psf where building costs aver- 
age $15 psf. Athletic fields are 
divided by 50 on a similar assump- 
tion. Laboratory, kitchen, stage 
equipment, etc, are likewise trans- 
lated on a basis of | sf construction 
equivalence per $15 of equipment 
cost. To each area equivalent is ap- 
plied the relevant index figure from 
the table—totals are then calculated, 
of basic area and of evaluated edu- 
cational use area—resulting ratio is 
the index of the quality of the edu- 
cational program embodied in build- 
ing examined—QED. 


also, 
areas are 


scale is 


cost will 
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classrooms 

science labs 
commercial education 
home economics 

art rooms 

shop 

band room 

gymnasia 

auditorium 

music rooms 

cafeteria 

library 

showers & lockers 
administration—undilf 
paved & landscaped play 
parking & roads 
athletic fields 

stage equipment 
science equipment 
cabinets & lockers 
kitchen equipment 


totals 


13,500 sf 
5.600 
680 
920 
.200 
7,500 
7.400 
750 
4.400 
3,600 
6.100 
4.200 
600 equiv 
2,500 equiv 
3.800 equiv 
470 equiv 
1,300 equis 


— 


6.200 equi 
1.560 equiv 


79.400 


EDUCATIONAL QUALITY INDICES: 


John Jay High School, Cross River, NY 
Washington High School, Phoenix, Ariz 
Horace Mann High School, Little Rock, Ark 
Westwood High School, Westwood, Mass 


4.176,700/ 79,400 
5.399.000 
3,835, 100/ 66,845 
3,604,200/ 66,950 


9] 
99 
20 
20 
64 
32 
16 
30 
44 
62 
30 
99 
34 
40 
41 
26 
38 
43 
98 
33 
27 


1.225,000 
554,400 
33,600 
36,400 
122,700 
102,600 
19,200 
225,000 
326,000 
46,500 
132,000 
356,400 
207,400 
168,000 
24,600 
65,000 
142,000 
20,000 
127,000 
204,600 
41,300 
4,176,700 


9 
3 


an 


a 


EXAMPLE 


One school suffices to demon- 
strate breakdown and calculations 
involved: the first of the 4 proposed, 
John Jay High School, in Cross 
River, NY, is at same time most 
fully documented in the Record 
article, and accordingly follows here- 
with: 

It is to be noted that in each case 
above, completed form and maxi- 
mum enrollment of school is con- 
sidered, since several projects, in de- 
parture from their current operation, 
envisage substantial increases in 
numbers of classrooms while one 
plans no increase in classrooms but 
several substantial non-academic ad- 
ditions. To analyze from existing 
conditions would thus be clearly un- 
fair. Also note that data on equip- 
ment costs are furnished in original 
text in unequal patches if at all 
Such items are as a whole relatively 
small and not markedly below event- 
ual final indices but in fairness to 
the school most completely tabu- 
lated (John Jay High School), its 
quality index will rise from 52.6 
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to 54.1 if its equipment costs be 
eliminated from consideration as is 
the case with most others. Finally, 
note that lowest-rated school of the 
4 considered presents somewhat of 
a special case—it is only the heavy 
investment in vocational training 
areas, shop and farm both, far be- 
yond that of any other school and 
presumably in response to a district 
plan or some such local pressure, 
that brings the index in this one 
case fractionally below 50. 

The greatest interest, to this ob- 
server, lies in the relatively small 
divergence among the 4. widely 
separated schools studied. It would 
seem to indicate a considerable uni- 
formity of opinion among superin- 
tendents, school boards or taxpayers, 
across the nation, about the type of 
educational facilities they wish to 
purchase with their building dollars. 
The fact that all 4 schools rate only 
in lower and middle 50s by the cri- 
teria is equally significant, though in 
a slightly different way. So long as 
the community has an undisputed 


sufficiency 


of dollars, surely it is 


free to expend them on all facets of 


the 


program whether 


they have a value rating of 1 to 10 
in the table, provided only that funds 
are budgeted for higher value activ- 


ities 
priority. 


advance of ones of lower 
But in communities where 


school building funds are limited, or 
where intention is to secure as nearly 


as 


educational 


value from the building dollar, it 
would be surprising if somehow a 


higher 
could not be secured. 
Two unidentified schools cited by 


quality index 


N L Englehardt, Jr, in the Forum, 
November 1957, provide a case in 


point. 


Application of the space in- 


dices to these schools results in an 
educational quality index for School 


A, the austerity school, of 58.6—for 


School B, the luxury school, of 53.2. 
Here, for all its economy, School A, 


with only half the square footage of 
School B, both total and per pupil, 
receives an index only 1.1 above the 
highest of the 4 identified Record 
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classrooms (24) 
science labs 

art rooms 

shop 

gymnasia 
showers & lockers 
auditorium 

music rooms 
cafeteria 

library 

study halls 
administration—undiff 


totals 


18.000 sf 
6,000 
2,000 
2,000 
6,500 
2.500 
6.000 
2,000 
4,000 
2.500 
2,000 
1.500 


$5,000 


1,638,000 
99 594,000 
64 128,000 
32 64,000 
30 195,000 
34 87,500 
44 264,000 
62 124,000 
30 120,000 
99 247,500 
84 168,000 
40 60.000 


3,690,000 


educational quality index: 


3,690,000/ 55,000 


67.1 


schools rated earlier. Many ameni- 
ties of program have been sacrificed, 
and more than a few essentials of 
education have been seriously 
cramped or slighted. A smaller and 
cheaper school has been built, to be 
sure, but at a very real educational 
cost. And yet the cost, the sacrificing 
and slighting, are not inevitable. 
Some belt-tightening, perhaps, but 
not real cramping, if only the low- 
priority non-educational proclivities 
are closely watched and trimmed or 
excised wherever possible. A new, 
modest but well-rounded highschool 
can be formulated for the same 900 
students as Schools A and B, with 
an increase in net area over the 
former of only 15%, but with resto- 
ration of all the really crucial fea- 
tures of the luxury version which 
were lacking in the economy model 
—auditorium separate from cafe- 


teria, study halls separate from li- 
brary, more and larger classrooms 
and science, art and music rooms, as 
in the breakdown above. 


To raise quality index substantially 
above this 67.1 would appear to be 
a formidable work, entailing general 
revision of curriculum and of teach- 
ing emphasis sufficient to justify a 
revaluation of our space 
This must be a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished, in some quar- 


indices. 


ters at least, with the withering away 
of the two lowest-priority elements 

namely interscholastic athletic 
spectacles and permissive life-adjust- 
ment programs, almost every instruc- 
tional space would rise in dignity, 
resulting in the altering of certain of 
the indices to read as follows: 


classroom 98 
art rooms 74 
shops 40 
gymnasia 40 
study halls 93 
auditorium 66 
music rooms 74 
showers and lockers 40 
And as a consequence, the same 


physical spaces which were accorded 
a quality index of 67.1, would in 


this new school attain a quality in- 
dex of 76.2. 

If this be but a numbers game, 
let each man make the best of it. 
Of course these figures have been in 
many instances subjective, and vul- 
nerable—the professional school 
planning expert is not so foolhardy 
as to risk his specialty on such will- 
o’-the-wisps and he, like Mr. Engel- 
hardt, appraises with laudable lucid- 
ity site administrative 


costs, construction costs 


costs and 


and fees, 
correction factors for year and time 
of year and region and type of com- 
munity, and net 
character of structure and character 
of materials. And not for a moment 
is the importance of any of these 
hard factors to be denied or mini- 


gross area area, 


mized. But there still remains that 
elusive. quintessential question of 
the real value of the educational 


program each building embodies 
and so 
gestion of 
answer. 


tentative 
about 


here is one sug- 


the 


how to go 


TECHNICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Symposium on Design & Tests of 
Building Structures Seismic & Shock 
Loading & Glued Laminated & Other 
Constructions. (No. 209) 

ASTM 1957 Supplements 

The American Society for Testing 

Materials, 1916 Race St., Philadel- 

phia 3, Pa. 6” x 9” 

To keep up to date the triennially 
published Book of ASTM Standards, 
ASTM, in the intervening years, is- 
sues Supplements to each part of the 
Book. 


1957 Supplements, issued in 7 
parts at $4.00 each, give in their 
latest form 415 specifications, tests 
and definitions which either were 
issued for the first time in 1957 or 
revised since their appearance in 


1955 Book or 1956 Supplements. 
Individual Parts are as follows: 
Part 1 Ferrous Metals—520 pp 
Part 2 Non-Ferrous Metals—380 pp 
Part 3 Cement, Concrete, Ceramics, 


Thermal Insulation, Road 
Materials, Waterproofing, 
Soils—360 pp 

Part 4 Paint, Naval Stores, Wood, 
Cellulose, Wax Polishes, 
Sandwich and Building Con- 
structions, Fire Tests—218 
pp 

Part 5 Fuels, Petroleum, Aromatic 


Hydrocarbons, Engine Anti- 
freezes—340 pp 
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Part 6 Rubber, Plastics, Electric In- 
sulation—423 pp 

Part 7 Textiles, Soap, Water, Paper, 
Adhesives, Shipping Con- 
tainers—280 pp 


Supplement to American Standard 
Safety Code for Elevators, Dumb- 
waiters & Escalators Ai7.1-1955. ASA 
A17.1a-1957 

American Standards Association, 70 
E. 45th St. New York 17, N : 
5 18p, $] ov 


x 
This Supplement, when incorpo- 
rated into the 1955 Code—ASA 
A17.1-1955, constitutes the 1957 
American Standard Safety Code for 
Elevators, Dumbwaiters and Escala- 
tors. 
Standard for Places of Outdoor As- 
sembly, Grandstands & Tents, NFPA 
No. 102 


National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 
10, Mass. May 1957. 434” x 71%", 
16p, 

This edition supersedes that of 


1949 and was adopted by the Build- 
ing Officials Conference of America, 
May 9, 1957. 

Covers design, construction, loca- 
tion, maintenance, and use of grand- 
stands, indoor or outdoor, including 
temporary, permanent, portable, or 
foldable stands, and of tents or other 
structures and premises for use or 
used as places of outdoor assembly. 
Its purpose is to specify reasonable 
requirements to safeguard persons 
and property insofar as it pertains 
to public safety. 


Fire Tests of Door Assemblies. UL 
10(b) 3rd Edition, Nov. 1957 (Super- 
sedes edition of July 1950) 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
207 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, IIL 
54" x 9 
These methods of test are appli- 
cable to door assemblies of various 
materials and types of construction 
and are intended to determine the 
suitability of door assemblies for use 
in locations where fire resistance of 
a specified duration is required. 


Architects’ Detail Sheets, Third Series 
Edited by Edward D. Mills, FRIBA. 
Published for The Architect and 
Buildings News, lliffe and Sons, Ltd., 
London 

Philosophical York. 

1955. 834” x bound, 

232p, $12.00 

A series of 96 Plates selected from 
The Architect and Building News, 
including details of balconies, en- 
trances and shop fronts, fireplaces, 


New 
Cloth 


Library, 
11%”, 
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fittings, staircases, wall details, win- 
dows, and miscellaneous. Each de- 
tail plate is accompanied by a pho- 
tograph of the completed work. 
While devoted primarily to English 
work, a few American examples are 
included. 


Engineering Structural Failures. 


Rolt Hammond, N.Y., Philosophical 
Library, 1956. 224p, 6” x 9", $12. bd 
As Sir Bruce White suggests in 


his foreword, learn 
from the genuine errors of judgment 
in design and execution which on 
occasion have results. 
This book reports on the causes and 
modern struc- 

The various 


engineers must 


disastrous 


results of failure in 
tures of various types 
chapters treat of earthworks, dams, 
maritime structures, buildings, 
bridges, underground structures, vi- 
bration problems, welded structures, 
lessons of failures. 

The architect will find only limited 
interest in most of the chapters, but 
will concern himself primarily with 
those on buildings and vibrations. 
Although the book is English in ori- 
gin, most of the instances of build- 
ing failure are American, including 
the famous Knickerbocker Theatre 
collapse. In each case the author 
endeavors to point out exactly what 
happened and in what way the fail- 
ure could have been avoided 

The chapter on vibration deals pri- 
marily with two kinds—that caused 
by machinery and by earthquakes. 
Some basic principles of earthquake- 
resistant design are suggested. 
Handbook of Noise Control 

Edited by Cyril M. Harris. 1014 pp, 

6” x 9”, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 

pany, $16.50 

The editor, Cyril M. Harris, is As- 
sociate Professor of Electrical Engi- 
neering at Columbia University, a 
Fellow and past officer of the Acous- 
tical Society of America. 

Each of the 40 chapters is by a 
different author, selected as an ex- 
pert in the subject. 

The chapters cover the following 
general subjects: Properties of sound, 
effects of noise on man, vibration 
control, instrumentation and noise 
measurement, techniques of noise 
control, noise control in buildings, 
sources of noise and examples of 
noise control, noise control of ma- 
chinery and electrical equipment, 


noise control in transportation, com- 
munity noise, and the legal aspects of 
noise problems. 

While many scientific articles and 
reports have been published on vari- 
ous aspects of noise, this is the first 
comprehensive handbook to be pub- 
lished in the United States on the 
subject of noise control. 

With few exceptions the subject 
matter is of concern to architects 
and the book is well organized for 
access to authoritative information. 


Construction 
1957. 


Estimating General 
Costs Second Edition, 


By Louis Dallavia. F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, 119 W. 40 St. New 
York, N. Y. 534” x 9”, 197p, $8.50 


This comprehensive Manual re- 
flects over 22 years of practical ex- 
perience as a construction estimator 
and field engineer. The First Edition 
was awarded a Certificate of Honor- 
able Mention in The 1955 Building 
Products Literature Competition. In 
its smaller form the Second Edition 
provides a more readily handled vol- 
ume of informative value to those 
interested in estimating techniques. 
Symposium on Full-Scale Tests on 
House Structures (STP 210) 

American Society for Testihg Mate 

rials, 1916 Race St, Philadelphia 3, 

Pa. 1957 6” x 9”, 64 pp, $2 50 

Includes five presentations en- 
titled: Rigidity & Strength of Houses 
Built of Plywood Stressed-Cover 
Panels; Navy Facilities for Evaluat- 
ing Prefabricated Buildings; Full- 
Scale Testing of Prefabricated Mili- 
tary Buildings; Structural Test of a 
House Under Simulated Wind & 
Snow Loads; Full-Scale Tests of Pre- 
Cast Multi-Story Flat Construction. 
Symposiums on Design & Tests of 
Building Structures—(a) Seismic & 
Shock Loading; (b) Glued Laminated 
& Other Constructions. (STP 209) 

American Society for Testing Mate- 

rials, 1916 Race St, Philadelphia 3, 

Pa, 6” x 9”, 70 pp, $2.75 

Papers in the Symposiums are: 

(a) Building Design for Lateral 
Forces; Report on Recent Oregon 
Forest Products Laboratory Tests of 
Cantilevered Wood Mullions Fixed 
in Diagonally Sheathed & Plywood 
Panels; Report on US Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory Tests of Full Size 
Structural Diaphragms Made in Co- 
operation with State of California & 
US Army Engineers. 
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(b) Developments in Glued Lami- 
nated Construction; Factors Affect- 
ing Strength & Design Principles of 
Glued Laminated Construction; 
Range in Strength Qualities of Di- 
mension Lumber; Developments in 
Engineered Wood Design & Con- 
struction (Other than Glued Lami- 
nated); Developments in Softwood 
Plywood Design & Construction. 


Design & Use of TECO Trussed 
Rafters 

Timber Engineering Co, 1319—18th 

St. NW, Washington 6, DC, 1957. 

8Y%” x 11”, 24 pp 

Presenting in text & detail draw- 
ings the design, use, & economy of 
simple wood joist & rafter construc- 
tion in the form of light weight, clear 
span trusses, known as trussed raft- 


ers for spans from 20’ to 50’. A list 
of nation-wide distributors of con- 
nectors & framing anchors is in- 
cluded. 


National Housing Act, As Amended 
(Including all Amendments to August 
30, 1957) 


Federal Housing Administration, 
Washington 25, DC, 6” x 9”, 136 pp, 
$1.75. 


Containing in loose-leaf form with 
index guides for placing in 3-ring 
binder, National Housing Act pro- 
visions pertaining to the Federal 
Housing Administration, as well as 
other laws & related information. 


Terrazzo & Mosaic Data Kit 


The National Terrazzo & Mosaic 
Assn., 711—14th St.. NW, Washing- 
ton 5, DC 


A file folder containing data 
sheets detailing typical applications 
of terrazzo, technical data & speci- 
fications. Also, information on ter- 
razzo & radiant heating, divider strip 
location, conductive terrazzo in 
anesthetizing locations, outdoor ter- 
razzo, resiliency tests & maintenance. 


American Standard Safety Code for 


Conveyors, Cableways, & Related 
Equipment. B 20.1-1957. 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, 29 West 39th St. New 
York 18, NY, 5%” x 7344”, 4 pp, 


$1.50. 

This Code is intended as a guide 
for the safe construction, elements 
of design, installation, operation & 
maintenance of conveyors & convey- 
ing machinery 
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acceptability of products 
Federal Housing Administration 
(see previous lists in AIA Bulletins 
& Journals) 
Type P Copr-fibre Perimeter Insula- 
tion 
Forty-Eight Insulations, Inc 
Aurora, Illinois 
Chapwood Particle Board 
Chapwood, Oregon Ltd 
Philomath, Oregon 
Decorative Micarta Wallboard 
Westinghouse Electric Corp 
Micarta Division 
Hampton, South Carolina 
Flintkote Shado-Wall System 
The Flintkote Company 
East Rutherford, NJ 
Powernails 
Powernail Company 
961-65 West Montana Street 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
Perma-Weld Self-Sealing Asphalt 
Shingle 
The Logan-Long Company 
6600 South Central Avenue 
Chicago 38, Illinois 


Styrofoam 22 

Styrofoam 33 

Styrofoam Scorbord 
The Dow Chemical Company 
Midland, Michigan 


True Parquet Flooring 
Arkansas Parquet Flooring Co 
Sheridan, Arkansas 


Visqueen Flashing (Black) 
Visking Company 
P O Box 1410 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Ger-Pak Flashing 
Gering Product, Inc 
North Seventh St & Monroe Ave 
Kenilworth, New Jersey 


K & M Genasco Lock 
Shingle 
Keasbey & Mattison Company 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 


Asphalt 


“THERM-O-DUCT”—glazed, _vitri- 
fied clay tubes 

The Rush Creek Clay Company 
Junction City, Ohio 


new members of producers’ 
council: 
National Assn. of 
Metal Manufacturers 
228 North LaSalle St. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
William N. Exec. 
National Representative 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
Louviers Building 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 
C. H. Topping, Sr. Architectural 
& Civil Consultant; Design Div., 
Engineering Dept. 
National Representative 


Architectural 


Wilson, Secy. 


Carthage Marble Corporation 
Carthage, Missouri 
Thomas E. Taylor, Vice President 
National Representative 


shop fabricated wood frame unit 
construction 

Engineering bulletin no SE-222 
Intermountain Precision-Bilt 
Homes 

124 18th Street 

Ogden, Utah 


4 


When it comes to doors, kids represent the roughest, 
toughest test of them all. That’s why Amarlite opens to millions 
of children every day. The slim, clean lines of an Amarlite 
Aluminum Entrance conceal enormous strength ... enough to 


take years of these break-outs—and always come back for more 


ARLITE store fronts and entrances. vooks be 


St. Joseph's Church. 
Broadalbin. 
New York 
Architect: 
Harrison & Mero 
Troy, 
New York 


Capitol Drive 
Lutheran Church 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Architect: Horry A. Ollragge 
Evanston, Illinois 


aluminum church windows and doors 


lend lasting 


Beautiful in the very simplicity of their design... MARMET Series 
100 Church windows in contemporary gothic and rose window sash 
...add satin finished permanence to both the delicate patterns of 
traditional forms and the bolder contemporary. } 


Made of the finest extruded aluminum alloy, MARMET windows 
are constructed with the closest attention to details... all electrically 
welded for hairline miters. A smooth surfaced, special snap-on, alumi- 
num glazing bead (which eliminates screws) simplifies a later change 
to stained glass...accommodates up to %%” leaded glass! 
And when your specify MARMET... 
you can be sure of comprehensive as- 
sistance from our engineering staff for 
successful execution of your design. 


The gleaming luster 
of Marmet's alumilited 

or satinized finish “stays 
new” indefinitely 

A special dip treatment 
that removes all surface 
impurities assures even 
weathering, freedom 

from the usual main- 
tenance problems, 


Our Lody Queen of Peace Church 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Architect: Weiler and Strang, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


For detailed. 
specifications on the com- 
plete line of MARMET 
products. consult 3a 
Sweet's Catalog. file No poy 
or writetoMARMET 
jor Catalog 58a. 


Corporation 


304-T Bellis Street, 
Wausau, Wisconsin 
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MEMPHIS the can be characterized as a 


pot cotton and cottonseed products 


lt has the u orld’s largest artesian water 


among the we d's markets for bardwoe d 
the world’s largest cotton warehousing center 
supply. It is the South's largest distributor of drugs and chemicals. Memphis, Ten 
nessee is a pre-eminent center of river and rail, highway and air, bus and motor 
transportaion that 4s in the midst of another first—the greatest building boom in its 
history. Memphis also rates an outstanding “frst” for building service. This time 
for elevatoring. Over 6U of its elevators are the world’s finest. They're by OTIS. 
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60 Balanced Doors 
in the entrances 
to New York Inter- 
national Airport. 


ARCHITECT: 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 


The Door that lets 
TRAFFIC through QUICKLY 


ELLISON BRONZE CO., INC. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


representatives in 77 principal cities in the 
United States, Canada and Puerto Rico 


VEW YORK INTERNATIONAL ATRPORT 
New York, N. Y. 
4 
i NY. 
/ 407 | 
Fy 


New St. Louis Church Testifies 
to DESIGN VITALITY of 


NNOCENT CHURCH. ST. LOUIS, MO HARRY |(HMSEN HELLMUTH, ARCHITECT 


DIANA LIMESTONE 


Rabbeted sills, mullions and lintels for art | which architect Harry [hmsen Hellmuth makes 

glass windows which require no metal frames, of this time-proven material in designing St. 

precision-cut moldings and door jambs, and Louis’ new Holy Innocent church. “During 

an interior of random Indiana Limestone — the 50 years that we have been designing re- 

veneer demonstrate the wide and effective use — ligious structures and other buildings through- 
out the United States, Indiana Limestone has 
proven its versatility, its economy and mainte- 
nance-free quality to such a degree that we 
rarely consider other materials for use upon 
institutional structures.” 


“We find that the use of Indiana Limestone 
because of its variety of shades and textures, 
not only relieves monotony, but at the same 
time, effects that calm. ordered attitude de- 
sired in churches and institutional buildings 

. a unique duality of interest and conserva- 
tism.” 


SERVICES TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS 
Field Representatives of the Indiana Lime- 


Institute, trained in the application of 
Construction Company, St. Louis, Missouri: “Accu. (Indiana Limestone to all building types and 
rately cut, each plece individually keyed to the informed on the new products and processes 
specific stone blueprint by the supplier, the Indiana developed by I.L.1. members. are ready to 
Limestone provided for this job, enabled us to greatly i! y= : cific buildi \, . 
streamline our construction procedures with sub- ca an aiscuss your speci ing plans. 


stantial savings in time resulting.” Write, outlining details, or mail coupon today, 


INDIANA LIMESTONE INSTITUTE Bedford, Indiana 


( ) Please have Field Representative call. ( ) Please send literature describing consulting services available 
to architects and builders through the Institute. 
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NEW BEAUTYWARE BRASS FITTINGS 
—a new and different concept in plumbingware 
fittings with smooth sculptured lines in gleaming 
chrome-plate. If desired, interchangeable color 
inserts can be matched to any of the Briggs colors. 


A complete line of plumbing fixtures for residential, 
commercial, and industrial buildings. 


Briggs ideas that help sell 
more homes 


An Early American bathroom achieved 
with contemporary materials 


Imaginative use of modern materials can make your home a 
“stand-out”! This Briggs Beautyware bathroom, for instance, 
combines modern wall paneling, tiles and flooring to create 
an eye-catching Early American effect. And, of course. the 
key to this design is Briggs Beautyware—as contemporary as 
the materials used. Smoothly contoured lines, newly-designed 
brass fittings and six compatible colors—Sky Blue, Sea Green. 
Coral, Sandstone, Pearl Gray and new Autumn Yellow—allow 
full freedom of expression. Give your homes added appeal, 
added distinction. Build with Briggs Beautyware. 


BRIGGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY * WARREN, MICH 
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ESSENTIAL for the Architect's 


|_} A TESTAMENT BY FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


His first new book in 10 years 


A TESTAMENT is being widely hailed as one of the most important 
books of our age. It covers the range of his work and life to the 
present. 210 photographs and original drawings from 1888 to date. 


“The protean character of Wright's contribution is underlined by 
A TESTAMENT, both in its text and in its illustrations." 


— New York Times Book Review 


9% $12.50 


(_] THE NATURAL HOUSE 

BY FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 
The first book which presents all the master's work on moderate-cost 
houses, including the evolution of the ‘‘Usonian'’ house from original 
conception to final execution — and the ‘‘Usonian Automatic."’ Plans 
of every house discussed are included. 


116 drawings, plans and photos. 8 x 101 $7.50 


|_| AN AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
BY FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 
Ranging over a lifetime of building, writing and informal talks, Mr. 
Wright reveals, one by one, the principles of organic architecture 
— illuminated by 250 clarifying illustrations: original drawings never 
before published, projects, finished structures, closeups of materials 
used, photos of buildings in construction and completed. Edited by 
Edgar Kaufmann. 
250 photographs, preliminary sketches and plans. 
9%. $10.00 


[] THE FUTURE OF ARCHITECTURE 
BY FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


This indispensable survey of Frank Lloyd Wright's vast achievement 
includes much material hitherto unavailable as well as the widely- 
discussed ‘‘Conversation,”’ in which Mr. Wright explains his aims and 
contributions to architecture. 


45 illustrations. 8% x 10% $7.50 


[] THE STORY OF THE TOWER 
BY FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


For the first time, the growth of a building — from original idea to 
actual day-by-day construction to completion — is presented in one 
full-length book. The building is Mr. Wright's skyscraper masterpiece, 
The Price Tower in Oklahoma. 


130 illustrations, 6 color plates. 8% x 1112 $6.00 


HORIZON PRESS NEW YORK 36 1 


(_] NATIVE GENIUS 


in Anonymous Architecture 
BY SIBYL MOHOLY-NAGY 
Here is the natural architecture which 


Frank Lloyd Wright describes as ‘‘inti- 
mately related to environment and to 
the heart-life of the people."’ This fas- 
cinating pioneer work is being acclaimed 
as ‘the most refreshing and enlighten- 
ing view of architecture encountered for 
some time.'" — Architectural Record 
126 photos and drawings. 
81%. x 10% $7.50 


|_] ARCHITECTURE AS SPACE 


How to Look at Architecture 
BY BRUNO ZEVI 


“The most penetrating and outspoken 
critic of our time. He has the faculty of 
seeing architecture, seeing into it to its 
essence, and stating what he sees in 
revealing and courageous terms.” 

— Frank Lloyd Wright 


“No one else is so well qualified to 
unite the best thought of the older gen- 
eration with the fresh challenge of the 
younger leaders."’ 
— Lewis Mumford 
186 photos, drawings and plans. 
8x10 


HORIZON PRESS, Dept. A 
220 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
Please send books checked on this 
page. 

[] To expedite shipment and 
avoid postage charges | enclose 
check or money order for $ 


[} Send C.O.D. plus postage 
charges. 
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Joumal of The American Institute of 


ARCH ITECTS 


A NEW CENTURY SECKONS 


May, 1957 


The A-I-A-’s. 

gee | First Hundred Years 
HUNDRED 3 By HENRY H. SAYLOR, rau 


YEARS — 


BY HENRY H. SAYLOR, FAIA 


. an anecdotal history of The Institute 


Untrimmed paper-bound copies, uniform with the old Journal, 
are available at $1.50 per copy. 
Bound copies, uniform with the bound copies of the old Journal, 
may be purchased at $4.00 per copy. 
If you wish to have your paper-bound copy bound in a hard cover, 
send it to us with $2.50 per copy. 
State whether you wish linen or buckram finish. 


Please enclose remittance with your order, to simplify bookkeeping. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
1735 New York Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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© GOOD DESIGN 
FIRE SAFETY 
© IMPRESSIVE BEAUTY 
© REALISTIC ECONOMY 


...in any type of building! 


ime 
WISCONSIN 


UNIT LAMINATED ROOF STRUCTURES 


Planning new building? Investigate the voried 
shapes, sizes, and lengths of Unit Gived Laminated 
Members — all readily available — which permit 
the development of functional, ical and 
beautiful structures — regardless of the type or 
purpose of the contemplated building. What's more, 
Unit Laminated Roof Structures are designed and 
manufactured under most exacting quality control 
and inspection standards. 


DECK 


You'll appreciate the many advantages of versatile 
UNIT DECK . . . companion product for use with 
Unit Laminated Roof Structures. Fabricated in a 
variety of attractive wood species in either 3" or 
4” thickness, UNIT DECK safely clear spans between 
supports — eliminat pensive false ceiling 
framing, yet provides beautiful ceiling effects, 
sufficient insuvlation, proper acoustics — truly the 
all-in-one economical roof deck. 


Insist on Unit trade marks .... they are 
trade marks you can trust. 


NEW! a profusely illustrat- 
ed and detailed brochure on 
unusual church designs is now 
available. Your inquiries are 
invited. 


Fabricators of the World's Finest Glued Laminated Wood Structures. 


UNIT STRUCTURES, Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: Peshtigo, Wisconsin 
PLANiS — Peshtigo, Wisconsin and Magnolia, Arkansas 
Offices and Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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Proper orientation is important to any school building, and partic- 
ularly so when warm weather comfort—and eventual air-conditioning 
—are considered. At the John Jay High School, the middle portion 
of south-facing wall is 50% glass, 50% light-colored panels to 
reduce glore and solar gain. Continuous glass in upper portion 
admits a maximum of useful light to the ceiling. As warm weather 
approaches, the shadow of the darkening-glass screen covers more 
and more of the window until—in May and June—it is covered. 


Stanley Sharp designs school window wall 
completely compatible with air conditioning 


In the John Jay High School, Westchester 
County, New York, architect Stanley Sharp 
of Ketchum, Gina’ and Sharp, recognized 
window-wall as a key element in school de- 
sign. Their approach was based on a convic- 
tion that control of solar heat is at least as 
important as admission of daylight to school- 
rooms—and especially so in view of the like- 
lihood of future conversion to air conditioning. 

In the cafeteria, shown here, they devel- 
oped a unique application of low-transmis- 
sion glass, suspended vertically from the roof 
overhang—and a pattern of glazed and 


with optional air conditioning 


opaque panels in the window itself. Direct 
solar gain is greatly reduced in winter, com- 
pletely eliminated in hot weather. Light dis- 
tribution and visual comfort are actually 
improved. 

If, at any time, warm-weather cooling is 
added to the heating and ventilating func- 
tions of the mechanical equipment, the 
building will be far easier to cool than if 
it had continuous, unprotected windows. 
Meanwhile, the design is paying off in 
greater thermal and visual comfort from 
the start. 


Will the school you are planning ever 
need air conditioning? The answer is 
definitely—yes. That’s why today—less 
than a year after its introduction—the 
HerNel-Cool II unit ventilator with op- 
tional air conditioning has been selected 
for use in more than 100 schools, which 
are either air conditioned now or have 
planned for it. 

HerNel-Cool II is the first unit venti- 
lator to offer optional air conditioning, 
as well as heating, ventilating and nat- 
ural cooling (with outside air). Units 
can be installed so the school enjoys the 


usual benefits of Herman Nelson unit 
ventilation, including the famous 
DRAFT|STOP system—the only type of 
draft control that is compatible with air 
conditioning. Then at any time — imme- 
diately, or whenever the school budget 
will allow it—the mere addition of a 
chiller in the boiler room is all that is 
needed for complete hot weather air 
conditioning. 

Want information? Write today to 
Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Prod- 
ucts, American Air Filter Company, Inc., 
215 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. 


UNIT VENTILATOR # PRODUCTS 


System of Classroom Cooling, Heating and Ventilating 


vow ‘The herman nelson file of 
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i iti 1 design 
dit d school de 3 
air conditione 
— 
MerHel-Cool 11 units are as attractive as they are efficient — they hermonize 
classroom color scheme. Choice of seven standard colors. Five durable, decoro- 
| plastic ep patterns. Matching tility cabinets and other 


After a quarter century in its small format, the 
Journal of The American Institute of Architects has 
yielded to change and progress. It now comes to 
you in a larger size with more contemporary 
make-up. 


WE WILL BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


Both the old and the new Journals contain much of 
the significant architectural thinking of our time— 
thoughts and formulations well worth preserving 
and referring to in the years to come. 


We will bind your Journals for you—both sizes— 
leaving out the advertising pages, and including 
an index for each volume. 


The old Journal will cost $2.25, if you supply the 
loose copies; $3.75, if we supply all new copies. 
Lost or damaged issues can be replaced at a charge 
of 35 cents a copy. 


The new Journal will cost $3.25, if you supply the 
loose copies; $5.50, if we supply all new copies. 
Lost or damaged issues can be replaced at a charge 
of 50 cents a copy. 


The new volumes will be bound in a deep, rich red 


in the same style as the old. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
1735 New York Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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PROVEN 
ADVANTAGES 
TO ARCHITECTS 


LUDMAN 
Curtain Wall 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI LAW BUILDING Architect: Robert M. Little, Miami, Fla. 
Curtain Wall by Ludman Contractor: Fred Howland, Miami, Fla. 


1. TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION 
From drawing board to on-the-spot supervision of installations, an oY f ry 
architect con always rely on Ludman Engineering Service for assistance f f 
at any stage of planning or construction ‘ ‘ | 
2. PRE-TESTED PERFORMANCE 
All Ludman products are subjected to the most rigid laboratory and ! 
shop tests for the perfect performance of every integral part of every f 
Ludmon product, before release pit © 
3. EXPERIENCE 
ludman was one of the first to enter the field of curtain wall construction ~ f J} r- 


As a result, hundreds upon hundreds of Ludman Curtain Wall installations 
today give tested proof of the superiority of Ludman engineering and 
ludman know-how. When you specify Ludman, you specify experience! 


CURTAIN WALL... by LUDMAN 


Ludman Curtain Walls match architectural vision with superb 
window engineering that reduces construction time and costs, 


Detail showing one of many 
choices available of Ludmen 
Curtein Wall Systems. 


practically eliminates maintenance, yet is always beautiful, 
efficient and flexible. 

From basic wall treatment of integral wall units that combine 

\ window and wall in one easily handled, quickly fastened labor- 

saving unit, Ludman Curtain Walls are easily adaptable to any : We 

wall Aras desired, offering a wide range of pannenee th colors See SWEET'S Arch. File Aute-Lok & Projected Windows “Ty 

and textures for interior and exterior walls. Curtain Wait 26 


Typical exemple of one of mony 
Ludmen Curtain Wall Units 


LUDMAN Corp. «+ Miami, Florida + Dept. 100 


Please send me full information on the following Ludman Products: 


LUDMAN PRODUCTS MADE BY THE MAKERS OF FAMOUS 


@ LUDMAN AUTO-LOK ALUMINUM AWNING WINDOWS 

© LUDMAN INTERMEDIATE ALUMINUM PROJECTED WINDOWS 
© LUDMAN WINDO-TITE ALUMINUM AWNING WINDOWS 

© LUDMAN ALL-WEATHER SLIDING GLASS DOORS Songer 


| Curtain Walls |. Intermediate Aluminum Projected Windows 
|) Auto-Lok Aluminum Awning Windows [| Windo-Tite Aluminum 
Awning Windows |_| All-Weather Sliding Glass Doors 


LUDMAN @ 
FOUNDED 1936 CORPORATION 
Street... City Zone. State 


MIAMI « FLORIDA 
LUDMAN LEADS IN WINDOW ENGINEERING — 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Publications and Documents 


Agreement and General Conditions in Cover 

General Conditions without Agreement 

Agreement without General Conditions 

Performance Bond; Labor and Material Payment Bond 
Form of Subcontract 

Letter of Acceptance of Subcontractor’s Proposal 
Cover (heavy paper with valuable notes ) 

Complete set in cover 


OTHER FORMS 


Form of Agreement between Owner and Architect on a Percentage Basis — 
When Engineers’ Fees are reimbursed to the Architect by the Owner 
(Doc. No. A-102) 
When Engineers’ Fees are included in the Architect's Fee 
(Doc. No. B-102) 
Form of Agreement between Owner and Architect on the Fee plus Cost System 
Short Form for Small Construction Contracts 
Circular of Information on Fee plus Cost System (Owner-Architect ) 
Form of Agreement between Owner and Contractor (Cost plus Fee Basis) 
Circular of Information on Cost plus Fee System (Owner-Contractor ) 


Handbook of Architectural Practice (Revised 1953 edition) 
Architect's Specifications — How to Write Them 

by Goldwin Goldsmith, F.A.1.A. 
Specification Work Sheets 
Standard Filing System and Alphabetical Index — Doc. No. 172 
Filing System for Architectural Plates and Articles — Doc. No. 261 


These contract forms have stood the test of time, have reduced to a minimum 

lawsuits and misunderstandings, have made for good will between Architect, 

Owner and Contractor. They expedite business. Orders are filled at The 

Octagon the day after they are received. The Documents can also be purchased 
from most dealers in architectural supplies. 


Transportation prepaid on orders amounting to $1.00 or more. Communications, 
orders, and remittances (checks or money orders) should be sent to— 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
1735 New York Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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How much is glass worth? 


THE GLASS MADE TODAY with our modern ma- you to consult with our Architectural Relations 
Specialists. They can assist you in the selection and 


chinery, production techniques and know-how is 
use of a wide variety of exciting glass products. 

For details on this architectural service, merely 
phone any Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company office. 
Our specialists will be pleased to work with you. 


See Sweet's Architectural File— Sections 7a, 13e, 


far superior to that used in the past. It is worth 
many times its contract price. But glass only 
achieves its full worth when it performs the archi- 
tectural function for which it was intended. 

If you'd like assurance that “function follows 


form” with the glass in your designs, we invite 16a, 16d, 21 


SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR SEVENTY-+FIVE YEARS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INOUSTRIES LIMITED 
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A continuing series of outstanding office buildings, schools, churches, 
hospitals, and industrial structures using NORTON DOOR CLOSERS. 


TH 
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JOHN E. BRINK, A.I.A.—STATE ARCHITECT 


New Kansas State Office Building Joins the 
Distinguished Roster of Norton Inador® Users 


; An interior to match the dramatic simplicity of this impos- 
ing exterior called for painstaking attention to every detail, 
Every Door Closer Need 
including door closers. The Norton Inador Closer was 
NORTON INADOR for 
Streamlined Modern De- — , selected because it is so nearly invisible. Its compact mecha- 
alge Anetente atm (A) nism being entirely concealed in a mortise in the top rail of 
regular arm and (B) holder 
arm...4 sizes to meet all “A the door, there is nothing to detract from the beauty of the 
standard requirements. q door itself. 

There is also no sacrifice of efficiency. Every Norton 
Inador is designed and built to last longer...require less 
maintenance and provide the long-range economies impera- 
tive in all public buildings. If, therefore, you now have such 
a building “on the boards,” investigate Norton Inador while 
Se with concealed arms for all type door closer specifications are still undecided. Write today for 

doors, particularly narrow rail 
doom. FREE copy of the new catalog on Norton’s full line of con- 
cealed and surface door closers including important new 
Norton Sur- ~- models. 


face-type Clos- 
ore are evell- FOR ADDITIONAL MODELS, CONSULT NEW #57 CATALOG 


able for all in- NORTON 703E: 

stallations Compact surface DOOR 

where conceal- mounted type...first 

mentisnotes- closer with extruded ec LO Ss E R Ss 


sential. aluminum alloy shell. 
Dept. AIA-58 e Berrien Springs, Michigan 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


HEADQUARTERS 
1735 New York Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


EDMUND R. Purves, Executive Director 


Walter A. Taylor 
Director of Education and Research 


Theodore Irving Coe 
Technical Secretary 


Frederic Arden Pawley 
Research Secretary 


Byron C. Bloomfield 


Secretary for Professional Development 


Theodore W. Dominick 
Building Products Registry 


Joseph Watterson 
Director of Publications 


Walter Neil Letson 
Editorial Assistant 


Henry H. Saylor 
Historian 


George E. Pettengill 
Librarian 


John T. Carr Lowe 
Legal Counsellor 


J. Winfield Rankin 
Administrative Secretary 

Florence H. Gervais 
Membership and Records 


William G. Wolverton 
Treasurer's Office 


Edwin Bateman Morris, Jr. 
Assistant to the Executive Director 


Polly Shackleton 
Editor of the MEMO 

Alice Graeme Korff 
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Arthur B. Holmes 
Director of Chapter Activities 
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William Stanley Parker 
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Official address of The Institute as a N. Y. Corporation, 115 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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